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ADVERTISEMENT. 


L  HE! 


late  Lord  CHXSTERFIELD 
having  been  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  beft  bred  men  of  the  age, 
and  moft  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  manners  of  man- 
kind, the  Editor  of  the  following  pages 
humbly  apprehends,  he  could  not  do 
the  rifing  generation  a  greater  fervice, 
than  by  collecting  thofe  valuable  pre- 
cepts that  are  contained  in  his  cele- 
brated letters  to  his  fon,  digefting  them 
under  diftmft  heads,  and  thereby  form- 
ing a  fyftem  of  the  moft  ufcful  in- 
ftru&ion. 

To  that  end,  he  has  diligently  fe- 
lefted  every  obfervation  and  remark, 
that  can  poffibly  improve  or  inform 
the  mind,  within  the  rules  of  morality  ; 
and  where  there  feemed  a  dertciency 
in  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  from  the 
occafional  chafms  in  Lord  Chefter- 
field's  correfpondence,  he  has  en* 
deavoured  to  fupply  it.  Much  might 
k*v«  been  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  in- 
delicacy? 

A  a 
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delicacy,  but  as  inftruftions  on  that 
head,  to  perfons  pofleffed  of  a  liberal 
education,  muft  have  been  unnecef- 
fary,  they  are  here  purpofely  omitted. 
Some  may  be  apt  to  think  that  many 
things  in  this  work  are  too  frivolous 
to  be  mentioned  ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered they  are  calculated  for  the 
multitude,  it  is  prefumed  they  will  be 
received  as  refpe&able  admonitions. 

In  fhort,  it  has  been  the  Editor's 
ftudy  to  make  Lord  Chefterfield  ufe- 
ful  to  every  clafs  of  youth  ;  to  lay  that 
inftruftion  before  them,  which  they 
with  difEculty  muft  have  found  amidft 
a  heap  of  other  matter  ;  in  a  word,  to 
give  the  very  eflence  of  his  letters,  and 
at  a  tenth  part  of  the  frict  thofe  letters 
fell  for, 
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all  young  men,  on 
their  firft  outfet  in 
life,  are  in  want  of 
fome  experienced 
and  friendly  hand  to 
bring  them  forward  and  teach 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  world  ; 
I  think  I  cannot  do  the  rifing 
generation  a  greater  fervice,  than 
by  dire&ing  the  young  man's 
fteps,  and  teaching  him  how 
to  make  his  way  among  the 
crowd.  I  wilf  fuppofe  him  al- 
ready inftruded  in  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  neceffity 
A  3  of 
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of  moral  virtues,  (for  without 
thefe  he  muft  be  mod  unhappy) 
of  courfe  (hall,  in  a  feries  of  chap- 
ters, point  out,  under  diftincl: 
heads,  the  qualifications  neceflfa- 
ry  to  rYiake  him  well  received  in 
the  world,  without  which  he 
cannot  expect  to  bear  his  part 
in  life,  agreeable  to  his  own 
wifhes,  or  the  duty  he  owes  to 
fociety  ;  and  as  modefty  is  the 
bafis  of  a  proper  reception,  I 
ihall  begin  with  that. 


MODESTY. 


Me 


LODESTY  is  a  polite 
accompiiihment,  and  generally 
an  attendant  upon  merit  :  It  is 
engaging  to  the  highefl  degree, 
and  wins  the  heart  of  all  our  ac- 
quaintance. On  the  contrary, 

none 
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none  are  more  difguftful  in  com- 
pany than  the  impudent  and 
presuming. 

The  man  who  is,  on  all  occa- 
lions,  commending  and  ipeaking 
well  of  himfelfi  we  naturally 
difiike.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
who  ftudies  to  conceal  his  own 
deferts,  who  does  juftice  to  the 
merit  of  others,  who  talks  buc 
little-  Jjjtjfflfafelty  and  that  with 
modeSy,  milkes  a  favourable 
irnpreffion  on  the  perfons  he 
is  converfing  with,  captivates 
their  minds,  and  gains  their 
cfteem. 

Modefty,  however,  widely  dif- 
fers from  an  av/kward  bailiful- 
nefs,  which  is  as  much  to  be 
condemned  as  the  other  is  to  be 
applauded.  To  appear  fimple 
is  as  ill  bred  as  to  be  impudent. 
A  young  .man  ought  to  be  able- 
A  4  to 
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to  come  into  a  room  and  addrefs 
the  company  without  the  leail 
embarraffment.  To  be  -out  of 
countenance  when  fpoken  to, 
and  not  to  have  an  anfwer  ready, 
is  ridiculous  to  the  laft  degree. 

An  awkward  country  fellow, 
ivhen  he  comes  into  company 
better  than  himfelfj  is  exceed- 
ingly di (concerted.  He  knows 
not  what  to  do  with  his  hands, 
or  his  hat,  but  either  puts  one  of 
them  in  his^pocket,  and  dangles 
the  othtrr  by  his  fide  j  or  per- 
haps twirls  his  har  on  his  fingers, 
or  fumbles  with  the  button.  If 
fpoktn  to,  h?  is  in  a  much  vrorle 
fituaticn,  he  anfwers  with  the 
mm  oft  difficulty,  and  nearly 
Hammers.  Whereas  a  gentle- 
man who  is  acquainted  with 
enters  a  room  with  gr 
and  a  modeil  afiiuance,  addrefies 
even 
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even  perfons  he  does  not 
know,  in  an  eaiy  and  natural 
manner,  and  without  the  leaft 
embarraffment.  This  is  the 
chara&eriftic  of  good  breeding, 
a  very  neceilary  knowledge  in 
our  intercourle  with  men;  for, 
one  of  inferiour  parts,  wiih  me 
behaviour  of  a  gendeman,  is  fre-  . 
quently  better  received  than  a 
man  of  fenfe  with  the  addrefs 
and  manners  of  a  clown. 

Ignorance  and  vice  are  the 
only  things  we  need  be  afhamed 
of  -,  fleer  clear  of  thefe,  and  you 
may  go  into  any  company  you 
will ;  not  that  I  would  have  a 
young  man  throw  off  all  dread 
of  appearing  abroad,  as  a  fear  of" 
offending,  or  being  difefteemed, 
will  make  him  prelerve  a  proper 
decorum.  Some  perfons,  from 
experiencing  the  inconveniencies 

of 
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of  falfe  modefty,  have  run 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  ac- 
quired the  character  of  impu- 
dent. This  is  as  groat  a  fault 
as  the  other.  A  well  bred  man 
keeps  himfelf  between  the  two, 
and  fteers  the  middle  way.  He 
is  eafy  and  firm  in  every  com- 
pany j  is  modeft,  but  not  baihful; 
fteady,  but  not  impudent.  He 
copies  the  manners  of  the  better 
people,  and  conforms  to  their 
cuftoms  with  eafe  and  attention. 

Until  we  can  prefent  ourfelves 
in  all  companies  with  coolnefs 
and  unconcern,  we  can  never 
prefent  ourielves  well  ;  nor  will 
a  man  ever  be  fuppofed  to  have 
kept  good  company,  or  ever  be 
acceptable  in  fuch  company,  if 
he  cannot  appear  there  eafy  and 
unembarrafied.  A  modeft  afiiir- 
ance,  in  every  part  of  life,  is  the 

moft 
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moil  advantageous   qualification 
we  can  poflibly  acquire. 

Inftead  of  becoming  infolent, 
a  man  of  fenfe  under  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  merit,  is  more  modefL 
He  behaves  himfelf  with  firm- 
nefs,  but  without  the  kail  pre- 
fumption.  The  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  merit  is  no 
lefs  a  fool  than  he  who  is  con- 
ftantly  dilplaying  it.  A  man  of 
underflanding  avails  himfelf  of 
his  abilities,  but  never  boafls  of 
them  j  whereas  the  timid  and 
bafliful  can  never  pulh  himfelf 
in  life,  but  will  be  always  kept- 
behind  by  the  forward  and  buft- 
Jing.  A  man  of  abilities,  and 
acquainted  with  life,  will  (land 
as  firm  in  defence  of  his  own 
rights,  *and  purfue  his  plans  as 
fleadily  and  unmoved,  as  the 
mofl  impudent  man  alive  ;  but 

then 
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then  he  docs  it  ftith  a  Teeming 
modefly.  Thus  manner  is  every 
thing  5  what  is  impudence  in 
one,  is  proper  afinrance  only  in 
another  ;  for  nrmnefc  is  com- 
mendable, but  an  overbearing 
conduct  is  difguftful. 

Forwardnefs  being  the  very 
reverfe  of  modefty,  fuilow  rather 
than  lead  the  company  ;  that  is, 
join  in  difcourfe  upon  lubje&s 
rather  than  ftart  one  of  your 
own  ;  if  you  have  parts,  you  will 
have  opportunities  enough  of 
Ihewing  them  on  every  topic 
of  converfation  ;  and  if  you  have 
none,  it  is  better  to  expofe  your- 
felf  upon  a  fubject  of  other  peo- 
ple's than  one  of  your  own. 

Bur,  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  fpeak  of  yourfelf  if  you 
can  help  it.  An  impudint  fellow 
lugs  in  him'felf  abruptly  upon 
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all  occnfions,  and  is  ever 
hero  of  his  own  (lory.  Others 
will  colour  their  arrogance  - 
"  It  may  .feern  ftrange,  in 
that  I  fbnuld  talk  in  this  man- 
ner of  myfelf;  it  is  what  I  by  no 
means  like,  and  fhould  never  do, 
if  I  had  not  been  cruelly  and 
unjuftly  accufed  ;  but  when  my 
cha racier  is  attacked,  it  is  a  juf- 
tice  I  owe  to  myfelf,  to  defend  it." 
This  veil  is  too  thin  not  to  be  feen 
through  on  the  firft-  infpecTion. 
Others  again,  With  more  art, 
will  mcdeftly  boaft  of  all  the 
principal  virtues,  by  calling  thefc 
virtues  weakneiles,  and  faying 
they  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fail 
into  weakn^fTes.  ct  I  cannot  fee 
pcrfo'ns  fuffer,"  lays  one  of  this 
caft,  "  without  relieving  them  ; 
though  my  circumfhinces 
very  unable  to  afford  it. — I  can- 
B  not 
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not  avoid  fpeaking  truth,  though 
it  is  often  very  imprudent,"  and 
io  on. 

This  angling  for  praife  is  fo 
prevailing  a  principle,  that  it  fre- 
quently ftoops  to  the  loweft  ob- 
jects. Men  will  often  boaft  cf 
doing  that,  which  if  true,  would 
be  rather  a  dilgracc  to  them 
than  otherwife.  One  man  af- 
firms that  he  rode  twenty  miles 
within  the  hour  j  it  is  probably 
a  lie  ;  but  fuppofe  he  did,  What 
then  ?  He  had  a  good  horfe  un- 
der him,  and  is  a  good  jockey. 
Another  fwears  he  has  often,  at 
a  fitting,  drank  five  or  fix  bot- 
tles to  his  own  fhare.  Out  of 
refpeft  to  him,  I  will  believe  him 
a  liar,  for  I  would  not  wilh  to 
think  him  a  bead. 

Thefe  and  many  more  a  re  the  fol- 
lies of  idle  people,  which,  while  they 
think 
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think  they  procure  them  efleem, 
in  reality  make  them  defpifed. 

To  avoid  this  contempt, 
therefore,  never  fpeak  of  your- 
felf  at  all,  unlefs  necefiity  obliges 
you  ;  and  even  then,  take  care 
to  do  it  in  iuch  a  manner,  that 
it  may  not  be  conftrued  into 
fifhing  for  applaufe.  Whatever 
perfections  you  may  have,  be 
affured,  people  will  find  them 
out  ;  but  whether  they  do  or 
not,  nobody  will  take  them  upon 
your  own  word.  The  lefs  you 
fay  of  yourfelf,  the  more  the 
world  will  give  you  credit  forj 
and  the  more  you  fay,  the  lefs 
they  will  believe  you. 


Oi 
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"F  all  the  vices,  there 
is  no  one  more  criminal,  more 
B  2  mean. 
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mean,  and  more  ridiculous,  than, 
lying.  The  end  we  defign  by  it 
is  very  fcldom  accomplifhed,  for 
lies  are  always  found  out,  at  one 
time  or  other;  and  yet  there  arc 
perfons  who  giye  way  to  this 
vice,  who  are  otherwise  of  good 
principles,  and  have  not  been 
ill  educated. 

Lies  generally  proceed  from 
vanity,  cowardice,  and  a  re- 
vengeful difpofidon,  and  fome- 
times  from  a  miftaken  notion  of 
felf  defence. 

He  who  tells  a  malicious  lie, 
with  a  view  of  injuring  the  per- 
fon  he  1  peaks  of,  may  gratify  his 
wifh  for  a  while,  but  will,  in  the 
end,  find  it  recoil  upon  himfelf ; 
for,  as  foon  as  he  is  detected, 
(and  detected  he  mod  certainly 
will  be)  he  is  defpifed  for  the 
infamous  attempt,  and  whatever 

he 
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he  may  fay  hereafter  of  that  per- 
fon, will  be  confidered  as  falfe, 
v/hether  it  be  fo  or  not. 

If  a  man  lies,  fhufrles,  or 
equivocates,  (for,. in  fact,  they  ase 
all  alike,)  by  way  of  excufe  for 
any  thing  he  has  faid  or  done,  he 
aggravates  the  offence  rather 
than  leflens  it  ;  for  rhe  perfon  to 
whom  die  lie  is  told  h<&  a  right 
to  know  the  truth,  or  there 
would  have  been  no  occ'afioii  to 
have  framed  a  faliehood.  This 
perfon,  of  courfe,  wiii  thl/ik  him- 
felf  ill  treated  for  being  a  fccond 
time  affronted  ;  for,  What  can 
be  a  greater  affront  than  an  ?.r- 
tempt  to  impofe  upon  any  man'*-' 
understanding  ?  Befides,  1;, 
in  excufe  for  a  fault,  betrays  fear, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  daf- 
tardly,  and  unbecoming  the  char- 
acter of  a  gentleman. 

B  3  There 
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There  is  nothing  more  man- 
ly, or  more  noble,  if  we  haver 
done  wrong,  than  frankly  to  own 
it.  It  is  the  only  way  of  meet-  ' 
ing  forgivenefs.  Indeed,  con- 
feffing  a  fault  and  afking  pardon, 
with  great  minds,  is  coniidered 
as  a  fufficient  atonement.  "  I 
have  been  betrayed  into  an  er- 
ror," or,  "  I  have  injured  you, 
Sir,  and  am  heartily  afhamed  of 
it,  and  ferry  for  it/'  has  fre- 
quently difarrned  the  perfcn  in- 
jured/and  where  he  would  have 
been  our  enemy,  has  made  him 
our  friend. 

There  are  perfons  alfo,  whofe 
vanity  leads  them  to  tell  a  thou- 
fand  lies.  They  perfuade  them- 
fclves,  that,  if  it  be  no  way  in- 
jurious to  others,  it  is  harmlefs 
and  innocent  ;  and  they  Ihelter 
their  faliehoods  under  the  ibfter 
name 
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name  of  untruths.  Thefe 
fons  are  foolifh  enough  to  imaf: 
ine,  that  if  they  can  recite 
thing  wonderful,  they  draw  the 
attention  of  the  company,  and 
if  they  themu-lves  are  the  objec-b 
of  that  wonder,  they  are  looked 
up  to  as  perfons  extraordinary. 
This  has  made  many  a  man  fee 
things  that  never  were  in  being, 
hear  things  that  never  were  faid, 
and  atchieve  feats  that  never 
were-  attempted,  dealing  always 
in  the  marvellous.  Such  may 
he  afTured,  however  unwilling 
the  perfons  they  are  converting 
with  may  be  to  laugh  in.  their 
faces,  that  they  hold  them  fecret- 
ly  in  the  higheft  contempt ;  for 
he  who  will  tell  a  lie  thus  idly, 
will  not  fcruple  to  tell  a  greater 
where  his  intereft  ,is  concerned, 
Rather  than  any  perfon  fhould 
doubc 
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doubt  of  my  veracity  /or  one 
minute,  I  would  deprive  myfelf 
of  telling  abroad  either  what  I 
had  really  ften  or  heard,  if  fuch 
things  did  not  carry  with  them 
the  face  of  probability. 

Others  again  will  boaft  of  the 
great  refpect  they  meet  with  in 
certain  companies  ;, of  the  hon- 
ours that  are  continually  heaped 
on  them  there ;  of  the  great  price 
they  give  for  every  thing  they 
p  j  -chafe  ;  and  this  to  be  thought 
of  confequence  ;  but  unlefs  fuch 
people  have  the  bed  and  moft 
accurate  memory,  they  will,  per- 
haps, very  foon  after  contradict 
their  former  afiertions,  and  fub- 
je6t  themfelves  to  contempt  and 
derifnn. 

Remember  then,  as  long  as 
you  live,  that  nothing  but  ftrict 
truth  can  carry  you  through  lire 

with 
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with  honour  and  credit.  Liars 
are  not  only  difagreeable  but 
dangerous  companions,  and  when 
known,  will  ever.be  fhunned  by 
men  of  underftanding.  Befides, 
as  the  greater!  liars  are  generally 
the  greateft  fools,  a  man  who 
addifts  himfelf  to  this  deteftable 
vice,  will  not  only  be  looked  up- 
on as  vulgar,  but  will  never  be 
confidered  as  a  man  of  fenfe. 


GOOD  BREEDING. 

VOID  of  good  breed- 
ing, every  other  qualification 
will  be  imperfect,  unadorned,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  unavailing. 

Good  breeding  being  the  re- 
fult  of  -good  fenfe  and  good  na- 
ture,   Is   it    not    wonderful  that 
people  -  pofleffed     of    the     one 
fhoujd 
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fliould  be  deficient  in  the  other  : 
The  modes  of  it  varying  accord- 
ing to  perfons,  places,  and  cir- 
cumftances,  cannot  indeed  be  ac- 
quired otherwife  than  by  time 
and  obfervation  ;  but  the  fub- 
ftance  is  every  where  and  always 
the  lame. 

What  good  morals  are  to  fo- 
ciety  in  general,  good  manners  are 
to  particular  ones ;  their  band  and 
fecurity.  Of  ail  a&ions,  next  to 
that  of  performing  a  good  one, 
the  confckiufcefs  of  rendering  a 
civility  is  the  mod  grateful. 

We  fddoir  fee  a  perfon,  let 
htm  be  ever  fb  ill  bred,  wanting 
in  refpeft  to  thoie  whom  he  ac- 
knowledges to  be  his  fuperiors  ; 
the  manner  of  fhevying  this. re- 
fped,  then,  is  all  I  contend  for. 
The  well  bred  man  exprefTes  it 
naturally  and  eafilVj  whiie  he 

wha 
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who  is  un.uied  to  good  company 
expreffes  it  awkwardly.  Study, 
then,  to  fhew  that  refpect  which 
every  one  wifhes  to  Ihew  in  an 
eafy  and  graceful  way  j  but  this 
muft  be  learnt  by  obfervation. 

In  company  with  your  equals 
or  in  mixed  companies,  a  great- 
er latitude  may  be  taken  in  your 
behaviour  ;  yet,  it  fhould  never 
exceed  the  bounds  of  decency  ; 
for  though*  no  one  in  this  cafe 
can  claim  any  diftinguifhed 
marks  of  refpeft,  every  one  is 
entitled  to  civility  and  good 
manners.  A  man  need  not,  for 
example,  fear  to  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  take  fnuff,  fit, 
(land,  or  occafionally  walk  about 
the  room  ;  but  it  would  be  highly 
unbecoming  to  whittle,  wear  his 
hat,  luofen  his  garters,  or  throw 
himfelf  acrofs  the  chairs.  Such 
liberties 
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liberties    are    \<  to    our 

equals,  and  »ihfulting  to  our  in- 
feriours.  Eailnefs  of  carriage 
by  no  means  implies  inattention 
and  carclefihefs.  No  one 
liberty  to  aft  in  all  refpects  as  he 
pleafes  ;  but  is  bound  by  the 
laws  of  good  manners  to  behave 
with  decorum. 

Let  a  man  talk  to  you  ever  f.) 
flupidly  or  frivolotiHy,  not  to 
piy  fome  attention  to  what  he 
is  favagenefs,  to  the  great- 
eft  degree.  Nay,  if  he  even 
forces  his  conversation  to  you,  it 
is  v/orfe  than  rudenefs  not  to  liib- 
en  to  him  ;  for  your  inattention 
in  this  cafe,  tells  him,  in  -°xprefs 
terms,  that-  you  think  him  a 
i  not  worth  the 
hearing.  Now,  if  fuch  behaviour 
is  rude  to  men,  it  is^much  more 
fo  to  women,  'h-L-ir  rank 

what 
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what  it  will,  have,  on  account  of 
their  fex,  a  claim  to  officious  at- 
tention from  the  men.  Their 
little  wants  and  whims,  their 
likes  and  clifiikes,  and  even  their 
impertinences,  are  particularly 
attended  to  and  flattered,  and 
their  very  thoughts  and  wifhes 
guefled  at  and  inftantly  gratified 
by  every  well  bred  man. 

In  promifcuous  companies, 
you  fhould  vary  your  addrefs, 
agreeable  to  the  different  ages 
or  the  perfons  you  fpeak  to.  It 
would  be  rude  and  abfurd  to 
talk  of  your  amours  or  your 
pleafures  to  men  of  certain  dig- 
nity and  gravity, ,  to  clergymen, 
or  men  in  years  ;  bar  ftiil  you 
fhould  be  as  eafy  witfr'them  as 
with  others,  your  manner  only 
fhould  be  .varied  ;  you  fhould, 
if  pofiibk,  double  your  refpect 
C  ancj 
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and  attention  to  them  ;  and  were 
you  to  infinuate  occafionally, 
that  from  their  obfervation  and 
experience  you  wifh  to  profit, 
you  would  infenfibly  win  their 
efteem  j  tor  flattery,  if  not  ful- 
fome  and  grofs,  is  agreeable ,  to 
all. 

When  invited  to  dinner  or 
fupper,  you  muft  never  ufurp 
to  yourfelf  the  befl  places,  the 
beft  difh.es,  &c.  but  always  de- 
cline them,  and  offer  them  to 
others,  except,  indeed,  you  are 
offered  any  thing  by  a  fuperiour, 
when  it  would  be  a  rudenefs,  if 
you  hkrd  it,  not  to  accept  it  im- 
mediately, without  the  lead  a- 
pology.  i ".  Thus,  for  example,  • 
was  a  fupdHour,  the  m after  of 
the  table,  to  offer  you  a  thing  of 
which  there  was  but  one,  to  pafs 
it  to  the  perfon  next  you,  would 

be 
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be  indirectly  charging  him  that 
offered  it  to  yon^  with  a  \vant  of 
good  manners  and  proper  refpeft 
to  his  company  ;  or,  if  you  were 
the  only  ftranger  prefent,  it 
would  oe  a  rudenefs  if  you 
would  make  a  feint  of  refufmg 
it  with  the  cuftomarv  apology, 
Cf  I  cannot  think  of  taking  it 
from  you,  Sir ;"  or,  "  I  am  forry 
to  deprive  you  of  it ;"  as  it  is 
fuppofed  he  is  confcious  of  his 
own  rank,  and  if  he  chofe  not 
to  give  it,  would  not  have  offer- 
ed it  ;  your  apology  therefore, 
in  this  cafe,  is  putting  him  upon 
an  equality  with  yourfelf.  In 
like  manner  it  is  rudenefs  to 
draw  back  when  requefted  by 
a  fuperiour  to  pals  a  door  firft, 
or  to  ftep  -into  a  carriage  before 
him.  In  fhort,  it  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  particularize  all  the  i»~ 
C  2  ftar 
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fiances  in  which  a  well  bred  man 
fhews  his  politxrnefs  in  good  com- 
pany, fuch  as  not  yawning,  fing- 
ing,  whittling,  warming  his 
Brecon  at  the  Hre,  lounging,  put-, 
ting  Lis  legs  upon  the  chairs,  and 
the  like  familiarities  every  man's 
good  fenfe  muft  condemn,  and 
good  breeding  abhor. 

But,  good  breeding  confifts  in 
more  than  merely  not  being  ill 
bred.  To  return  a  bow,  fpeak 
when  you  ^are  fpoken  to,  and 
fay  nothing  rude,  are  fuch  nega- 
tive acts  of  good  breeding,  that 
they  are  little  more  than  not  be- 
ing a  brute.  Would  it  not  be 
a  very  poor  commendation  of 
any  man's  cleanlinefs  to  fay  that 
he  was  not  offenfivc  ?  If  we  wifh 
for  the  good  will  and  efteem  of  our 
acquaintance,  our  good  breeding 
muft  be  a&ive,  cheerful,  officious 
and  feducing.  For 
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For  example,  fhould  you  in- 
vite any  one  to  cline  or  iup  \vith 
you,  recoiled:  whether  ever  you 
had  obferved  them  to  prefer  one 
thing  to  another,  and  endeavour 
to  procure  that  thing  ;  when  at 
table,  fay,  <c  At  fuch  a  time,  I 
think  you  feemed  to  give  this 
difh  a  preference,  1  therefore 
ordered  it."  "  This  is  the  wine 
I  obferved  you  bed  like,  I  have 
therefore  been  at  fome  pains  to 
procure  it."  Trifling  as  theie 
things  may  appear,  they  prove 
an  .attention  to  rhe  perfon  they 
are  faid  to  ;  and  as  attention  in 
trifles  is  the  ted  of  refpecl;,  the 
compliment  will  not  be  loft. 

I  need  only  refer  you  to  your 
own  bread.  How  have  thefe 
little  attentions,  when  fhewn  you 
by  others,  flattered  that  felf  love 
which  no  man  is  free  from  ? 
C  3  ,  They 
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They    incline   and  attach  us  to 
that   perfon,  and  prejudice  us  af- 
terwards to  all  that    he  fays   or 
does.      The  declarations  of  the 
women  in  a  great  degree  (lamp 
a  man's  reputation  of  being  ei- 
ther ill  or  well  bred  -,   you  muft 
then    in   a   manner,    overwhelm 
them  with  thefe  attentions ;    they 
are  ufed  to  them,    and  naturally 
expect  them,    and   to  do   them 
juftice,  they  are  feldom  loft  up- 
on them.      You  muft  be  fedu- 
lous  to  wait  upon  them,  pick  up 
with    alacrity    any    thing    they 
drop,    and   be   very  officious  in 
procuring  their  carriages  or  their 
chairs   in     public     places  j     be 
blind   to   what   you    fhould  not 
fee,  and  deaf  to  what  you  fhould 
not  hear.    Opportunities  of  fhew- 
ing  thefe  attentions  are    contin- 
ually prefenting  themfelves  j   but 

in 
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in  cafe  they  fhould  not,  you  mud 
ftudy  to  create  them. 

If  ever  you  would  be  efteem- 
ed  by  the  women,  your  conver- 
fation  to  them  fhould  be  always 
refpe&ful,  lively,  and  addrefled 
to  their  vanity.  Every  thing 
you  fay  or  do,  fhould  tend  to 
fhew  a  regard  to  their  beauty 
or  good  fenfe ;  even  men  are  not 
without  their  vanities  of  one  kind 
or  other,  and  flattering  that  van- 
ity by  words  and  looks  of  ap- 
probation, is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  good  breeding, 

Addrefs  and  manners,  with 
weak  perfons,  who  are  actually 
three  fourths  of  the  world,  are 
every  thing  ;  and  even  people  of 
the  bed  underftanding  are  taken 
in  with  them.  Where  the  heart 
is  not  won  and  the  eye  pleafed, 
the  mind  v/ill  feldom  be  on  our 
fide.  In 
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In  fhort,    learning  and  erudi- 

tfon,  without  good  breeding,    is 

tirefome   and   pedantic  ;    and  an 

ill  bred  man  is  as  unfit  for  good 

..ill  be  unwel- 

he   is  full   as 

unfit   for   bufineis  as  for  compa- 

ren   good  breeding 

J*bject  of  your  thoughts 

aiid  Be     particularly 

obfcrvant  of,    and  endeavour   to 

imit  r.nd  man- 

•iiiinguifhed  by 

tlici;  J  be  pei  fuaded3 

iing  is  to  all  worldly 

\vhat  charity  is  to  all 

L  adorns  merit, 

rs  the  want  of  it. 

L    CARRIAGE. 

.T 


N 


F.XT  to  good  breed- 
ing is  a  genteel  manner  and  can- 
riage, 
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riage,  wholly  free  from  thofe 
ill  habits  and  awkward  adions, 
which  many  very  worthy  perfons 
are  addicted  to. 

A  genteel  manner  of  behavi- 
our, how  trifling  foev^r  it  may 
feem,  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  in  private  life.  Men  of 
very  inferiour  parts  have  been 
efteemed,  merely  for  their  gen- 
teel carriage  and  good  breeding, 
while  fenlible  men  have  given 
difguft  for  want  of  it.  There 
is  fomething  or  other  that  pre- 
poffefles  us  at  firft  fight  in  favour 
of  a  well  bred  man,  and  makes 
us  wifh  to  like  him. 

When  a$  awkward  fellow 
ftrft  comes  into  a  room,  he  at- 
tempts to  bow,  and  hk>  fword,  if 
he  wears  one,  goes  between  his 
legs,  and  nearly  thrdws  him 
down.  Confufed  and  afhamed, 

he 
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he  (tumbles  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  and  feats  himfeif 
in  the  very  chair  he  fhould  not. 
He  there  begins  playing  with  his 
hat,  which  he  prefently  drops  ; 
and  recovering  his  hat,  he  lets 
fall  his  cane  ;  and  in  picking  up 
his  cane,  dovvn  goes  his  hat  again  ; 
thus  it  is  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore he  is  adjufted.  When  his 
tea  or  coffee  is  handed  to  him 
he  fpreads  his  handkerchief  up- 
on his  knees,  fcalds  his  mouth, 
drops  either  the  cup  or  the  iau- 
cer,  and  fpills  the  tea  or  coffee 
in  his  lap.  At  dinner  he  is  more 
uncommonly  awkward  ;  there 
he  tucks  his  napkui  through  a 
button  hole,  whicn  tickles  his 
chin,  and  occaftcns  him  to  make 
a  variety  of  wry  faces  ;  he  ieats 
himfelPlpon  the  edge  of  the  chair, 
at  fogreatadiHance  from  the  table, 

that 
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he  frequently  drops  his  meat  be- 
tween his  plate  and  his  mouth  j 
he  holds  his  knife,  fork  and  fpoon 
differently  from  other  people ; 
cats  with  his  knife,  to  the  manifeft 
danger  of  his  mouth  ;  picks  his 
teeth  with  his  fork,  rakes  his 
mouth  with  his  finger,  and  puts 
his  fpoon,  which  has  been  into  his 
throat  a  dozen  times,  into  the  difh 
again.  If  he  is  to  carve,  he  cannot 
hit  the  joint,  but  in  labouring  to 
cut  through  the  bone,  fplafhes  the 
fauce  over  every  body's  clothes. 
He  generally  daubs  himfelf  all 
over ;  his  elbows  are  in  the  next 
perfon's  plate,  and  he  is  up  to  the 
knuckles  in  |pup  and  greafe.  If 
he  drinks,  it  is  with  his  mouth  full,, 
interrupting  the  whole  company 
with, «  To  your  good  heakjj,  Sir," 
and Cf  My  fervice  to  you;  perhaps 
coughs  in  his  glafs,  and  befprinkles 

the 
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the  whole  table.  Further,  he  has, 
perhaps,  a  number  of  difagreeable 
tricks  -, — he  (huffs  up  his  riofe, 
picks  it  with  his  ringers,  blows  it 
and  looks  in  his*handkerchiefi 
crams  his  hands  firftinto  hisbofom 
and  next  into  his  breeches.  In 
Ihort,  he  neither  dref&s  nor  acts 
like  any  other  perfon,  but  is  par- 
ticularly awkward  in  every  thing 
he  does.  All  this,  I  own,  has 
nothing  in  it  criminal  ;  but  it  is 
fuch  an  offence  to  good  manners 
and  .good  breeding,  that  it  is 
xiniverfally  defpifed  -,  it  makes  a 
man  ridiculous  in  every  company, 
and  of  courfej  ought  carefully  to 
;be  avoided  by  eyery  one  who 
would  wifli  to  pleafe. 

From  this  picture  of  the  ill  bred 
man*  you  \viil  eafily  difcover  that 
of  the  well  bred  •,  for  you  may 
readily  judge  what  you  ought  to 

do, 
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do,  when  you  are  told  what  you 
ought  not  to  do  ;  a  little  attention 
to  the  manners  of  thofe  who  have 
feen  the  world,  will  make  a  proper 
behaviour  habitual  and  familiar 
to  you. 

Actions  that  would  otherwife 
be  pleafmg,  frequently  become 
ridiculous  by  your  manner  of  do- 
ing them.  If  a  lady  drops  her 
fan  in  company,  the  worft  bred 
man  would  immediately  pick  ic 
up,  and  give  it  to  her  ;  the  beft 
bred  man  can  do  no  more  ;  but 
then  he  does  it  in  a  graceful  man- 
ner, that  is  fure  topleafe,  whereas 
the  other  would  do  it  fo  Awkward- 
ly as  to  be  laughed  ac. 

You  may  ailb  know  a  well  bred 
perfon  by  his  manner  of  iitting. 
A  (named  and  confuted,  the  awk- 
ward man  fits  in  his  chair  ftiffand 
bolt  upright,  whereas  the  man  of 
D  -  fafhion 
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fafhkm,  is  eafy  in  every  pofition  ; 
ad  of  lolling  or  lounging  as 
he  uts,  hs  leans  with  elegance, 
and  by  varying  his  attitudes,  fhews 
that  he  has  been  ufed  to  good 
company.  Let  it  be  one  part  of 
your  ftudy,  then,  to  learn  to  fit 
ge'rteelly  in  different  companies, 
to  loll  gracefully,  where  you  arc 
authorized  to  take  that  liberty,  and 
to  fit  up  rcfpe&fully,  where  that 
freedom  is  not  allowable. 

Jn  fhcrt,  you  cannot  conceive 
how  advantageous  a  graceful  car- 
riage and  a  pleafing  addrefs  are, 
upon  all  occnfions  j  they  enfnare 
the  affedlions,  fteal  a  prepofief- 
5 en  in  ci  ,  2nd  play  about 

the  heart  until  thev  engage  it. 

Now  to  acquire  a  graceful  air 

youTnuft  attend  to  your  dancing ; 

Jio   one    can   either  fit,  {land  or 

iva]k  \vt.i.  'nces  well. 

And, 
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And,  in  learning  to  dance,  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  motion  of 
your  arms,  for  a  ftifFnefs  in  the 
wrift  will  make  any  man  look 
awkward.  If  a  man  walks  well, 
prefents  himfelf  well  in  company, 
wears  his  hat  v/tll,  moves  his  head 
properly,  and  his  arms  gracefully, 
it  is  almoil  all  that  is  necefTary. 

There  is  alfo  an  awkwardnefs 
in  fpcech  that  naturally  falls  un- 
der this  head,  and  ought  to,  and 
may  be  guarded  againft  ;  fuch 
as  forgetting  names,  and  miftak- 
ing  one  name  for  another ;  to 
fpcak  of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call- 
him,  or  You-know-who.  Mrs. 
Thingum,  What's-her-name,  or 
How-d'ye-call-her,  is  exceeding 
awkward  and  vulgar.  It  is  the 
fame  to  addrefs  people  by  im- 
proper titles,  as  fir  for  xy  lord, 
to  "Begin  a  fiery  -without  being 
D  2  ^  able 
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able  to  finifh  it,  and  break  off  in 
the  middle  with  "  I  have  forgot 
the  reft." 

Our  voice  and  manner  of 
fpeaking,  too,  ihould  Jikewife  be 
attended  to.  Some  v;ill  mum- 
ble over  their  words,  fo  as  not  to 
be  intelligible,  and  others  will 
fpeak  fo  fad  as  not  to  be  under- 
ftood,  and  in  doing  this,  will 
fputter  and  fpit  in  your  face; 
iome  will  bawl  as  if  they  were 
-fpeaking  to  the  deaf ;  others  will 
fpeak  fo  low  as  fcarcely  to  be 
heard  ;  and  many  will  put  their 
face  fo  clofe  to  yours,  as  to  cfFend 
you  with  their  breath.  All  thefe 
habits  are  horrid  and  difguftful, 
but  may  eafiiy  be  got  the  better 
of  with  care.  They  are  the-  vul- 
gar chara&eri  fries  of  a  low  bred 
man,  or  are  proofs  that  very  little 
pains  have  been  bellowed  in 

his 
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his  education.  In  iliort,  an  at- 
tention to  thefe  little  matters  is  of 
greater  importance  than  you  are 
aware  of;  many  a  fenfible-  man 
having  loft  ground  for  want  of 
thefe  lit, tie  graces,-  and  many  a 
one,  pofiefTed  of  thefe  perfections 
alone,  having  made  his  way 
through  life,  that  otherwife  would 
not  have  been  noticed. 


CLEANLINESS   OF   PER. 
SON. 
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U  T,  as  no  one  can 
pleafe  in  company,  however 
graceful  his  air,  unlefs  he  be  clean 
and  neat  in  his  perfbn,  this  quali- 
fication comes  next  to  be  con- 
fidered. 

Negligence  of  one's  perfon, 

not  only  implies  an  unfufferable 

D  3          indolence, 
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indolence,  but  an  indifference 
whether  we  pleafe  or  not.  In 
others,  it  betrays  an  infolence 
and  affectation,  arifing  from  a 
prefumption,  that  they  are  furc 
of  pleafmg,  withtiut  having  re- 
courfe  to  thofe  means  which 
many  are  obliged  to  ufe. 

He  who  is  not  thoroughly  clean 
In  his  peribn,  will  be  offenfive  to 
all  he  converfcs  with.  A  partic- 
ular regard  to  the  cleanlinefs  of 
your  mouth,  teeth,  hands,  and 
nails,  is  but  common  decency, 
A  foul  mouth  and  unclean  hands, 
are  certain  marks  of  vulgarity ; 
the  ftrft  is  the  caufe  of  an  offen- 
five breath,  which  nobody  can 
bear,  and  the  laft  is  declarative  of 
cirty  work  j  .  one  may  always 
know  a  gentleman  by  the  itate  of 
his  hands  and  nails.  The  flelh  at 
ehe  roots  fhould  be  kept  back,  fo 

as 
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as  to  fhow  the  femicircles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nails ;  the  edges  of 
the  nails  fhould  never  be  cut  down 
below  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  nor 
fhould  they  be  faltered  to  grow 
longer  than  the  fingers.  When 
the  nails  are  cut  down  to  the 
quick,  it  is  a  fhrewd  fign  that  the 
man  is  a  mechanic,  to  whom  long 
nails  would  be  troublefome,  of 
that  he  gets  his  "bread  by  fiddling  ; 
and  if  they  are  longer  than  his 
fingers'  ends,  and  encircled  with  a 
black  rim,  it  foretells  he  has 
been  laborioufly  and  meanly  em- 
ployed and  too  fatigued  to  clean 
himfelf  :  A  good  apology  for 
want  of  cleanlinefs  in  a  mechanic, 
but  the  greateft  difgrace  that  can, 
attend  a  gentleman. 

TheTe  things   may   appear  too. 

infigni  Meant  to  be    mentioned    ; 

but  when  it  is   confidered  that  a 

D  4  thoufand 
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thoufand  little  namelefs  things, 
which  every  one  feels  but  no  one 
can  defence,  conlpire  to  form 
that  WHOLE  of  pleafing,  I  hope 
you  will  not  call  them  trifling. 
Befides,  a  clean  .(hirt  and  a  clean 
perfon  are  as  necefTary  to  health, 
as  not  to  cffend  other  people.  It 
is  a  maxim  with  me,  which  I 
have  lived  to  fee  verified,  that  he 
who  is  negligent  at  twenty  year? 
of  age,  will  be  a  floven  at  forty, 
and  intolerable  at  fifty. 


DRESS. 

NEATNESS  of 

I  obferved,  was  as  necefTary  as 
cleanlinefs ;  of  courfe,  fome  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  your 
drefs. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  abfurdity  of  the 
times,  that  to  pafs  well  with  the 
•world,  we  mud  adopt  fome  of 
its  quftoms,  be  they  ridiculous  or 
not. 

In  the  firft  place,  to  neglect 
one's  drefs  is  to  affront  all  the  fe- 
male part  of  our  acquaintance. 
The  women  in  particular  pay  an 
attention  to  their  drefs  ;  to  neg- 
lect, therefore,  yours,  will  difpleafe 
them,  as  it  would  be  tacitly  tax- 
ing them  with  vanity,  and  declar- 
ing that  you  thought  them  not 
worth  that  refpect  which  eve- 
ry body  elfe  does.  And,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before*  as  it  is  the 
women  who  (lamp  a  young  man's 
credit,  in  the  fafhionable  world,  if 
you  do  not  make  yourfelf  agreea- 
ble to  the  women,  you  will  aflur- 
cdly  lofe  ground  with  the  men. 

Drefs,  as  trifling  as  it  may  ap- 
pear 
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pear  to  a  man  cf  underftanding, 
prepofTdTes  on  the  fiifl  appear- 
ance, which  is  frequently  decifive. 
And  indeed  we  may  form  fome 
opinion  of  a  man's  fenfe  and  char- 
acter from  his  drefs.  Any  ex- 
ceeding of  the  fafhion,  or  any  af- 
feclation  in  drefs,  whatever,  arguet 
a  weaknefs  in  underftanding,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  will  be 
found  fo. 

There  are  few  young  fellows 
but  what  difplay  fom«  character 
or  other  in  this  fhape.  Some 
would  be  thought  fearlefs  and 
brave  ;  thefe  wear  a  black  cravat^ 
a  (hort  coat  and  waiftcoat,  an  un- 
common long  fword  hanging  to 
their  knees,  a  large  hat,  fiercely 
cocked,  and  wzjlafh  all  over.— 
Others  affect  to  be  country  fquires 
— thcfe  Vv'ill  go  about  in  buck- 
(kin  breeches,  brown  frocks,  and 
great 
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great  '  oaken  cudgels  in  their, 
hands,  douched  hats,  with'  their 
liair  undreffed  and  tucked  up,  un- 
der them,  to  an  enormous  iize, 
and  imitate  grooms  and  country: 
boobies  fo  well  externally,  that 
there  is  not  the  lead  doubt  of 
their  refembling  them  as  well  inv 
jternally.  Others  again,  paint  and 
powder  themfelvc s  fo  much,  and 
drefs  fo  finically,  as  leads  us  to 
iuppofe  they  arc  only  women  •  in 
boys'  clothes.  Now  a  fenfiblc 
man  carefully  avoids  all  this,  or 
jany  other  affectation.  Heurefles 
as  talhionably  and  well  as  perfons 
of  the  bed  families  and  beil  fenfe; 
if  he  exceeds  them  he  is  a  cox- 
comb ;  if  he  drefles  worfe,  he  is 
unpardonable, 

Drefs   yourfelf  fine,  then,  if 

poiTible;  or   plain,   agreeable   to 

the  company  you  are  in  ;  that  is, 

conform 
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conform  to  the  d;efs  of  others, 
and  avoid  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing  tumbled.  Imitate  thole  rea- 
fonable  people  of  your  own  age, 
whole  dreis  is  neither  remarked 
as  too  negledkd  or  too  much 
ftudied.  Take  care  to  have  ycur 
clothes  well  made,  in  the  faihion, 
and  to  fit  you,  or  you  will,  after 
all,  appear  awkward.  When 
once  drefled,  think  no  more  of 
it  -y  ihew  no  fear  of  difcompoiing 
your  drefs,  but  let  all  your  mo- 
tions be  as  eafy  and  unembarrafT- 
ed,  as  if  you  was  at  home  in  your 
difhabille. 


ELEGANCE   OF    EXPRES- 
SION. 


H 


.  AVI  N  G  mentioned 
elegance  of  perfon,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  elegance  of  exprtfiion. 

One 
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One  or  two  qualifications  alone 
do  not  complete  the  gentleman  ; 
it  muft  be  a  union  of  many  ;  and 
graceful  fpeaking  is  as  eflenrial 
as  gracefulnefs  of  perfon.  Every 
man  cannot  be  a  harmonious 
fpeaker  $  a  roughnefs  or  coarfe- 
nefs  of  voice  may  prevent  it ;  but 
if  there  are  no  natural  imperfec- 
tions, if  a  man  does  not  ftammer 
or  lifp,  or  has  not  loft  his  teeth,  he 
may  fpeak  gracefully  ;  nor  will 
all  thefe  defects,  if  he  has  a1  mind 
to  it,  prevent  him  from  fpeaking 
correctly. 

Nobody  can  attend  with  pleaf- 
ure  to  a  bad  fpeaker.  One  who 
tells  his  ftory  ill,  be  it  ever  fo  im- 
portant, will  tire  even  the  mod 
patient.  If  you  have  been.pref- 
ent  at  the  performance,  of  a  'good 
tragedy,  you  have  doubtlefs  been 
icnfible  of  the  good  effects  of  a 
E  Ipeech 
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fpeech  well  delivered  ;  how  much 
it  has  inte relied  ar;d  affected  you ; 
and  on  the  contrary  how  much 
an  ill  fpoken  one  has  difgufbed 
you.  'Tis  :he  fame  in  common 
con  ver  faiicn  :  He  who  fpeaks 

: rarely,  diflin&ly,   and  cor- 
rcclly  j  he  who  makes*  ufe  of  the 

.vordri  to  exprefs  himfelf,  and 
voice  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fubjecl,  will  alv/ays 
pkafc,  while  the  thick  or  hafty 
Jpeaker,  he  who  mumbles  out  a 
fet  of  ill  chofen  words,  utters 
them  ungrammatically,  or  with 
a  dull  monotony,  will  tire  and 
difguft.  Be  allured,  then,  the 
air,  the  gefture,  the  looks  of  a 
fpeaker,  a  proper  accent,  a  juft 
emphafis,  and  tuneful  cadence, 
are  full  as  neceflary  to  pleafe,  and 
be  attended  to,  as  the  lubjecl 
matter  itfclf> 

People 
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People  may  talk  what  they 
^will  of  foiid  reafonmg  and  found 
fenfe  ;  without  the  graees  and  or- 
naments of  language,  they  will 
neither  pleafe  nor  peribade.  In 
common  difcouife,  even  trifles 
elegantly  expreiTed  will  be  better 
received  than  the  bell  of  argu- 
ments homefpun  and  unadorned. 

A  good  way  to  acquire  a 
graceful  utterance  is  to  read  a- 
loud  to  fbme  friend  every  day, 
and  beg  of  him  to  fee  you  right, 
in  cafe  you  read  too  fa£,  do  not 
obferve  the  proper  flops,  lay  a  wrong 
emphafis,  or  utter  your  words  in- 
diftinctiy.  You  may  even  read 
aloud  to  yourfelf,  where  fuch  a 
friend  is  not  at  hand,  and  you 
will  find  your  own  ear  a  good 
corrector.  Take  care  to  open 
your  teeth  when  you  read  or 
fpeak,  and  articulate  every  word 
E-2 
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diftinftly  ;  which  lad  cannot  be 
done,  but  by  founding  the  final 
letter.  But  above  all,"  endeavour 
to  vary  your  voice  according  to 
the  matter,  and  avoid  a  mo- 
notony. By  a  daily  attention  to 
this,  it  will,  in  a  little  time, 
become  eafy  and  habitual  to 
yon. 

Pay  an  attention  alfo  to  your 
looks  and  your  gefture,  when 
talking,  even  on  the  mod  trifling 
fubjects  j  things  appear  very  dif- 
ferent according  as  they  are  ex- 
prefied,  looked,  and  delivered. 

Now,  if  it  is  necefTary  to  at- 
tend fo  particularly  to  our  manner 
of  fpeaking,  it  is  much  more  fo 
with  relpect  to  the  matter.  Fine 
turns  of  exprefllon,  a  genteel  and 
correct  ftyle,  are  ornaments  as 
requifite  to  common  fenfe,  as  po- 
lite behaviour  and  an  elegant  ad- 
drefs, 
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drefs  are  to  common  good  man- 
ners; they  are  great  affiftants  in  the 
point  of  pleafing.  A  gentleman,  it  is 
true,  may  be  known  in  the  mean- 
eft  garb  ;  but  it  admits  not  of  a 
doubt,  that  he  would  be  better 
received  into  good  company, 
genteelly  and  fafhionably  drefTed, 
than  was  he  to  appear  in  dirt  and 
tatters. 

Be  careful,  then,  of  your  flyle 
upon  all  oceafions ;  whether  you 
write  or  fpeak,  ftudy  for  the  beft 
words  and  beft  expreflions,  even 
in  common  converfation  or  the 
mod  familiar  letters.  ,.  This  will 
prevent  your  fpeaking  in  a  hurry, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  vul- 
gar ;  though  you  may  be  a  little 
embarraflTed  at  firft,  time  and 
life  will  render  it  eafy.  It  is  no 
fuch  difficult  thing  to  exprefs 
ourfelves  well  on  fubje&s  we  are 
E  3  thoroughly 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with,  if 
we  think  before  \ve  ipeak  ;  and 
no  one  Ihou-d  prefume  to  do  oth- 
erwife.  When  you  have  laid  3 
thing,  if  you  did  net  reflect  before 
be  fire  to  do  it  after  wards  :  Con- 
fider  with  yourfdf,  whether  you 
could  not  have  expieffed  yourfelf 
better  ;  and  if  you  are  in  doubt 
of  the  propriety  or  elegancy  cf 
any  word,  iearcii  for.  it  in  fome 
d'dionary,*  or  fome  good  author, 
\vhilr  you  remember  it  :  Never 
be  fparing  of  your  trouble  while 
you  would  wifh  to  improve,  and 
my  word  for  it,  a  very  little  time 
will  make  this  matter  habitual. 
In  order  to  focal;  grammastic- 
ally, 

*  Johitftn's  folio  dictionary  you  will 
iind  very  ferviccable,  and  the  different 
between  words  reputed  fynoHjmous  •  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  written  by  me, 
fome  years  ago,  and  publilhcd  by  Dodf- 
fej. 
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ally,  and  to  exprefs  yoiirfelf  pleai- 
ingly,  I  would  recommend  it  to 
you  to  tramlate  often,  any  lan- 
guage you  arc  acquainted  with* 
into  Englifh,  and  to  correct  fuch 
tranflation,  till  the  words,  their 
order,  and  the  periods,  are  agree- 
able to  your  own  ear. 

Vulgarifm  in  language  is  an- 
other difbinguifhing  mark  of  bad 
company  and  education.  Ex- 
prefllons  may  be  correct  in  them- 
lelves>  and  yet  be  vulgar  owing 
to  their  not  being  fafhionable,  for 
language,  as  manners,  are  both 
eftablitlied  by  the  ufage  of  peo- 
ple of  fa fh ion. 

The  conversion  of  a  low 
bred  man  is  filled  up  with  prov- 
erbs and  hackneyed  layings.  In- 
ilead  of  obferving  that  taftes  are 
different,  and  that  mod  men 
have  one  peculiar  to  thcmfelvcs, 

he 
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he  will  give  you,  "  What  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poifon  5"  or  "  Every  one  to  their 
liking,  as  the  old  woman  laid 
when  fhe-  killed  her  cow."  He 
lias  ever  fome  favourite  word, 
which  he  lugs  in  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  right  or  wrong  ;  fuch  as 
vaftfy  angry,  vaftly  kind  ;  druilifb 
ugly,  devilift)  hand  fome  ;  immenje- 
ly  great,  immenjely  little.  Even 
his  pronunciation  carries  the  mark 
of  vulgarity  along  with  it ;  he 
calls  the  earth,  y earth  -,  fi- 
nances, Jin'ances  :  he  goes  to 
wards,  and  not  towards  fuch  a 
place.  He  affects  to  ufc  hard 
words,  to  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of-  a  man  of  learning,  but 
frequently  miftakes  their  meaning, 
and  feldom,  if  ever,  pronounces 
them  properly. 

-All  this  muft    be  avoided,  if 
you 
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you  would  not  be  fuppofed  to 
have  kept  company  with  foot- 
men and  houfemaids.  Never 
have  recou rfe  to  proverbial  or 
vulgar  fayings  ;  ufe  neither  fa- 
vourite nor  hard  words,  but  feek 
for  the  moft  elegant ;  be  careful 
in  the  management  of  them,  and 
depend  on  it  your  labour  will  not 
be  loft  -,  for  nothing  is  more  en- 
gaging than  a  faihionable  and  po- 
lite addrefs.- 


ADDRESS,   PHRASEOLO- 
GY, AND  SMALL  TALK. 


I 


.  N  all  good  company, 
ire  meet  with  a  certain  manner, 
phrafeology,  and  general  cqnver- 
fation,  that  diftingui  flies  the  man 
offalhion.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  frequenting  good  com- 
pany, 
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pany,  and  being   particularly   at- 
tentive to  ail  that  palTes  there. 

When  invited  to  dine  or  to 
fup  at  the  houfe  of  any  well  bred 
man,  obfcrve  how  he  does  the 
honours  of  his  table,  and  mark  his 
manner  of  treating  his  company. 

Attend  to  the  compliments  of 
congratulation  or  condolence  that  % 
he  pays ;  and  take  notice  of  his 
addrefs  to  his  fuperiors,  his  equals* 
and  his  inferiors  •,  nay  his  very 
looks  and  tone  of  voice  are  worth 
your  attention,  for  we  cannot  pleafc 
without  a  union  of  them  all. 

There  is  a  certain  diftinguifh- 
ing  didlion  that  marks  the  man  of 
fafhion,  a  certain  language  of con^ 
verfation  that  every  gentleman 
fhould  be  mailer  of.  Saying  to  a 
man  juft  married,  "  I  wifli  you 
joy,*'  or  to  one  who  has  loft  his 
wife,  "  I  am  forry  for  your  lofs," 

ami 
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and  both  perhaps  with  an  unmean- 
ing countenance,  maybe  civil,  but 
it  is  neverthelefs  vulgar.  A  man  cf 
faihion  will  exords  the  fame  thing 
more  elegantly,  and  with  a  look  of 
fincerity,  that  fhall  attract  the  ef- 
teem  of  the  perfon  he  fpeaks  to. 
He  will  advance  to  the  one  with 
warmth  and  cheerfulnefs,  and  per- 
haps fqueezing  him  by  the  hand, 
will  fay,  "  Believe  me,  my  dear 
fir,  I  have  Icarce  words,  to  ex- 
prefs  rhe  joy  I  feel,  upon  your 
happy  alliance  with  fiich  or  fuch  a 
family,  &c."  To  the  other,  in 
affliction  he  will  advance  flower, 
and  with  a  peculiar  compofure  of 
voice  and  countenance,  begin  his 
compliments  of  condolence  with 
"  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  do  me  the 
juftice  to  be  perfuaded  that  I  am 
nut  ui^nfibie  of  your  unhappi- 
nefs>  chat  I  cake  part  in  you  dik 
trels, 
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trrfs,  and    fiiall  ever  be  affe&ed 
when  you  are  fo." 

Your  firft  addrefs  to,  and  in- 
deed all  your  converfation  with 
your  fuperiors,  fhould  be  open, 
cheerful,  and  refpedtful  ;•  with 
your  equals,  warm  and  animated  $ 
with  your  inferiors,  hearty,  free, 
and.unreferved.  • 

There  is  a  fafhionable  kind  cf 
fmalltalk,  which,  however  trifling 
it  may  be  thought,  has  its  ufe  in 
mixed  companies :  Of  courfe. 
you  fhould  endeavour  to  acquire 
it.  By  fmall  talk  I  mean  a  good 
deal  to  fay  on  unimportant  mat- 
ters j  for  example,  foods,  the  fla- 
vour and  grovuh  of  wines,  and 
the  chit  chat  of  the  day.  Such 
converfation  will  ferve  to  keep 
off  ferious  fubjecls,  that  might 
fometimes  create  difputes.  "I  his 
chit  chat  is  chiefly  to  be  learned 

bv 
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by  frequenting  the   company  of 
the  ladies. 


OBSERVATION. 

x\.S  the  art  of  pleafing  is 
to  be  learnt  only  by  frequenting 
the  bed  companies,  we  muit  en- 
deavour to  pick  it  up  in  fuch 
companies,  by  obfervation  ;  for 
it  is  not  fenfe  and  knowledge  alone 
that  will  acquire  efteem  ;  thefe 
certainly  are  the  firft  and  neceJfTary 
foundations  for  pleafing,  but  they 
will  by  no  means  do,  unlefs  at- 
tended with  manners  and  atten- 
tions. 

There  have  been  people  who 
have  frequented  the  firlt  compa- 
nies all  their  lifetime,  and  yet 
have  never  got  rid  of  their  natural 
iliffhds  and  zwkwardnefs  ;  but 
F  have 
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have  continued  as  vulgar  as  if 
they  were  never  Cut  of.:  k^.-it's 
hail  ;  this  has  been  o\vliig  to  care- 
lefihefs,  and  a  want  of  attention  to 
the  man;,..vs  and  behaviour  of 
others. 

There  are  a  great  many  people 
likewife  who  buiy  thernlelvcs  the 
whole  day,  and  who  in  k&  do 
nothing.  They  have  pof: 
cn  up  a  book  for  two  or  :hree' 
hours,  but  from  a  certain  ina 
tion  that  grows  upon  them,  the 
more  it  is  indulged,  knovr  no  m  »e 
of  the  contents  than  if  they  had 
not  looked  into  it  ;  nay,  it  is  im- 
poiTibfe  for  any  one  to  re-tain  what 
he  reads,  unlefs  he  r  <xc6h  and 
reafons  upon  it  as  he  goes  on. 
When  they  have  thus  lounged 
$way  an  hour  or  two,  they  will 
faunter  into  cor^pany,  without  at- 
tending to  any  thing  that  pafies 
there ; 
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there;,  but  if  they  think  at  all, 
are  thinking  of  fome  trifling  mat- 
ter that  ought  not  to  occupy  their 
attention  j  thence  perhaps  they 
go  to  the  play,  where  they  ftare  at 
the  company  and  the  lights,  with- 
out attending  to  the  piece,  the 
Tfry  thing  they  went  to  fee.  In 
thi^  manner  they  wear  away  their 
hours,  that  might  other  wife  be 
employed  to  their  improvement 
and  advantage.  This  filly  fuf- 
penfic.i  of  thought  they  would 
pafs  for  alftnce  of  mind — ridicu- 
lous !  Wherever  you  are,  let  me 
recommend  it  to  you  to  pay  an 
attention  to  all  that  pafles  ;  ob- 
fcrve  the  characters  of  the  perfons 
you  are  with,  and  the  fubjects  of 
their  converfation  ;  liflen  to  every- 
thing that  is  faid,  fee  every  thing 
'|hat  is  done,  and  according  to  the 
vulgar 
F  2 
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vulgar  faying,  have  your  eyes  and 
your  ears  about  you. 

A  continual  inattention  to  mat- 
ters that  occur,  is  the  charactei  if- 
tic  of  a  weak  mind  ;  the  man  who 
gives  way  to  it  is  little  elfe  than 
a  trifler,  a  blank  in  locicty,  which 
every  fenfible  perlbn  overlooks  : 
Surely  what  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth  doing  well,  and  nothing 
can  be  well  done,  if  not  properly 
attended  to.  When  I  hear  a  man 
fay,  on  being  afked  about  any 
thing  that  was  faid  or  done  in  his 
prefence,  cc  that  truly  he  did  not 
mind  it,"  I  am  ready  to  knock 
the  fool  down.  Wby  did  not  he 
mind  it  ?  What  elfe  had  he  to 
do  ?  A  man  of  fenfe  and  fafhion 
never  makes  ufe  of  this  paltry 
plea,  he  never  complains  of  a 
treacherous  memory,  but  attends 
to  and  remembers  everything  that 
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is  either  laid  or  done.  Whenev- 
er, then,  you  go  into  good  com- 
pany, that  is,  the  company  of  peo- 
ple of  fafhion,  obferve  carefully 
their  behaviour,  their  addrels  and 
their  manner  ;  imitate  it  as  far  as 
is  in  your  power.  Your  atten- 
tion, if  poffible,  ihould  be  fo  ready 
as  to  obferve  every  perfon  in  the 
room  at  once,  their  motions,  their 
looks,  and  their  turns  of  expref- 
fion,  and  that  without  (taring  or 
feeming  to  be  an  obferver. — 
This  kind  of  obfervation  may  be 
acquired  by  care  and  pradice^ 
and  will  be  found  of  the  utmoft 
advantage  to  you  in  the  courfe  of 
life. 


ABSENCE 
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ABSENCE    OF     MIND, 


.AVING  mentioned 
abfcnce  of  mind,  let  me  be  more 
particular  concerning  it. 

What  the  world  calls  an  ab- 
fent  man  is  generally  either  a 
very  afFe&ed  one  or  a  very  weak 
one  ;  but  whether  weak  or  affect - 
ed,  he  is  in  company  a  very  difa- 
.greeable  man.  Loft  in  though  r, 
or  pofiibly  in  no  thought  at  all, 
he  is  a  ftranger  to  every  one 
prefentj  and  to  every  thing  that 
paiTes  5  he  knows  not  his  belt 
friends,  is  deficient  in  every  act 
of  good  manners,  unobiervant 
of  the  a&icns  of  the  company 
'  and  infenfible  to  his  own.  Kis 
anfwcrs  are  quite  the  reverfe  of 
what  they  ought  to  be  :  Talk  to 
him  of  one  thing,  he  replies  as 

of 
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«f  another.  He  forgets  what  hs 
faid  lad,  leaves  his  hat  in  one 
room,  his  cane  in  another,  and 
his  fword  in  a  third  ;  nay,  if  it 
was  not  for  his  buckles,  he  would 
even  leave  his  fhoes  behind  him. 
Neither  his  arms  nor  his  legs, 
feem  to  be  a  part  of  his  body, 
and  his  head  is  never  in  a  right 
pofition.  He  joins  not  in  the, 
general  canverfation,  except  it  be. 
by  fits  and  darts,  as  if  awaking 
from  a  dream  :  I  attribute  this 
either  to  weakneis  or  a  Mediation, 
His  fh aliow  mind  is  pofiibly  not 
able  to  attend  to  more  than  one 
thing  at  a  time  j  or  he  would  be 
fuppofed  wrapMip  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  fome  very  important 
.matter.  Such  men  as  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  or  Mr.  Locke,  might 
occafionally  have  fome  excufe  for 
abfence  of  mind  j  it  might:  pro- 
ceed, 
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ceed  from  that  intenfenefs  of 
thought  that  was  neceflary  at  all 
times  for  the  fcientific  fubjefts  they 
were  ftudying  ;  but  for  a  young 
man,  and  a  man  of  the  woild, 
who  has  no  fuch  plea  to  make, 
abfence  cf  mind  is  a  rudenefs  to 
the  company,  and  deferves  the  fe- 
vereft  cenlure. 

However  infignificant  a  com- 
pany may  be  ;  however  trifling 
their  converfation  ;  while  you  are 
with  them,  do  not  fhow  them  by 
an  inattention  that  you  think  them 
tnfling  ;  that  can  never  be  the 
way  to  pleaie,  but  rather  fall  in 
\vith  their  weaknefs,  than  other- 
wife,  for  to  mortify  or  fhow  the 
lead  contempt  to  thofe  we  are  in 
company  with,  is  the  greatefl 
rudenefs  we  can  be  guilty  of,  and 
what  few  can  forgive. 

I  never  yet  found  a  man   inat-' 
rentivc 
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fentive  to  the  pcrfon  he  feared,  or 
the  woman  he  loved  j  which  con- 
vinces me,  that  abfence  of  mind 
is  to  be  got  the  better  o£  if  we 
think  proper  to  make  the  trial  ; 
and  believe  me,  it  is  always  worth 
the  attempt. 

Abfence  of  mind  is  a  tacit  dec- 
laration, that  thofe  we  are  in 
company  v/ith,  are  not  worth  at- 
tending to  ;  and,  What  can  be  a 
greater  affront  ?  Btfides,  Can  an 
abfent  man  improve  by  what  is 
faid  or  done  in  his  prelcnce  ?  No 
— He  may  frequent  the  bed  com- 
panies for  years  together,  and  all 
to  no  purpofe.  In  fhort,  a  man  is 
neither  fit  for  bufinefs  nor  -conver- 
fation  uniefs  he  can  attend  to  the 
objed  before  him,  be  that  object 
what  it  will. 

KNOWLEDGE 
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KNOWLEDGE  or  IHE 
WORLD. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of 
the  world,  by  our  own  experience 
and  obfervation,  is  fo  ncceflfary, 
that  without  it,  we  fhall  act  very 
abfurdly,  and  frequently  gifc  of- 
fence, when  we  do  not  mean  it» 
All  the  learning  and  parts  in  the 

•  world  will  not  fecure  us  from  it. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  life, 
a  man  may  fay  very  good  things, 
but  time  them  fo  ill,  and  addrefs 
them  fo  improperly,  that  he  had 
much  better  be  filent.  Full  of 
himfelf,  and  his  own  bufinefs,  and 

.inattentive  to  the  circumftances 
and  fituacions  of  thofe  he  con- 
vcrfes  with,  he  vents  i:  without 
the  lead  difcretion,  fays  things 
diat  he  ought  not  fo  fay,  confufes 
fame 
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ior^e,  (hocks  others,  and  puts  the 
whole  company  in  pain,  left  what 
he'  utters  next,  fhould  prove 
\vorfe  thaa  the  laft.  The-  belt 
directicr;  I  can  give  you  in  this 
matter,  is  rather  to  fall  in  with  the 
convocation  of  others,  than  dart 
a  fubjecl:  of  your  own  -,  rather 
ftrive  to  put  them  more  in  conceit 
with  thernlelves,  than  to  draw  their 
attention  to  you. 

A  novice  in  life,  he  who  knows 
little  of  mankind,  but  what  he 
collects  from  books,  lays  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  mod  men  lovt 
flattery  ;  in  order  therefore  to 
pleafe,  he  will  flatter.  But,  How  ? 
Without  regard  either  to  circum- 
ilances  or  occafion.  Inftead  of 
thofe  delicate  touches,  thofe  foft 
tints,  that  ferve  to  heighten 
the  piece,  he  lays  on  his 
colours  with  a  heavy  hand,  and 
daubs 
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daubs  where  he  means  to  adorn  ; 
in  other  words,  he  will  flatter  fo 
unfeafonably,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  grofsly,  that  while  he  wifhes  to 
pleafe  he  puts  out  of  countenance, 
and  is  lure  to  offend.  On  the 
contrary,  a  man  of  the  world,  one 
who  has  made  life  his  Rudy, 
knows  the  power  of  flattery  as 
well  as  he  ;  but  then,  he  knows 
how  to  apply  it ;  he  watches  the 
opportunity,  and  does  it  indirect- 
ly, by  inference,  comparifon,  and 
hint. 

Man  is  made  up  of  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  matter,  that  to  fearch  him 
thoroughly  requires  time  and  at- 
tention ;  for,  though  we  aie  all 
made  of  the  fame  materials,  and 
have  all  the  fame  psflkins,  yet, 
from  a  difference  in  their  propor- 
tion and  combination,  we  vary 
in  cur  difpofmons ;  what  is  agree- 
able 
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able  to  one  is  difagreeable  to  an- 
other, and  what  one  fhall  approve, 
another  fhali  condemn.  Reafon. 
is  given  us  to  control  thefe  paf- 
fions,  but  feldom  does  it.  Ap- 
plication therefore  to  the  reafon 
of  any  man,  will  frequently  prove 
ineffectual,  unleis  we  endeavour 
at  the  fame  time  to  gain  his  heart. 

Wherever  th°n  you  are,  fearch 
into  the  character  of  men  :  find 
out,  if  poffible  their  foible,  their 
governing  paflion,  or  their  partic- 
ular merit  j  take  them  on  their 
weak  fide,  and  you  will  generally 
fucceed  -,  their  prevailing  vanity  you 
may  readily  difcover,  by  obferv- 
ing  their  favourite  topic  of  con- 
verfation,  for  every  one  talks 
mod,  of  what  he  would  be  thought 
moft  to  excel  in. 

The  time  fhould  alfo  be  judi- 
G  ciouflv 
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cioufly  made  choice  of.  Every 
man  has  his  particular  rimes  when 
he  may  be  applied  to  with  fuc- 
cefs,  the  mollia  temporafandi  >  but 
thefe  times  are  not  all  day  long  ; 
they  mud  be  found  out,  watched 
and  taken  advantage  of.  You 
could  not  hope  for  iuccefs  in  ap- 
plying to  a  man  abcut  one  bufi- 
nefs,  when  he  was  taken  up  with 
another,  or  when  his  mind  was 
affc&ed  with  excefs  of  giief,  an- 
ger,or  the  like. 

You  cannot  judge  of  other" 
men's  minds  better  than  by  (ludy- 
ing  your  o^n  -y  for  though  iome 
men  have  one  foible,  and  another 
has  another,  yet  men  in  gen- 
eral are  very  much  alike.  What- 
ever pleafes  or  offends  you,  will 
in  fimilar  circumftances,  pleafe  or 
cffend  others  ;  if  you  find  your- 

felf 
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felf  hurt  \vhen  another  makes  you 
feel  his  fuperiority,  you  will'  cer- 
tainly upon  the  common  rule  of 
right,  Do  as  yen  would  be  done  lyy 
take  care  not  to  let  another  feel 
your  fuperiority,  if  you  have  it  $ 
efpecially  if  you  wiih  to  gain  his 
in te reft  or  rfiecm.  If  diiagree- 
able  infir.iutions,  cpen  contradic- 
tions or  oblique  fcers,  vex  and 
anger  you,  would  you  ufe  them 
where  you  \vifned  to  pleafe  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Obferve  then,  with 
care,  the  operations  of  your  own 
mind  and  you  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  read  all  mankind. 

I  will  allow  that  one  bred  up 
in  a  cloiilcr  or  college,  may  rea- 
fon  well  on  rhe  ftrudture  of  the 
human  mind  ;  he  may  invefcigate 
the  nature  cf  man,  and  give  a 
tolerable  recount  of  his  head,  his 
G  2  heart, 
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heart,  his  pafiions,  and  his  fenti- 
inents  :  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
may  know  nothing  of  him  ;  he 
has  not  lived  with  him,  and  of 
courft  knows  but  little  how  thofe 
fentiments  or  thofc  paflions  will 
work. — He  mud  be  ignoranc  of 
the  various  prejudices,  propenfities 
and  antipathies  that  always  bias 
him  and  frequently  determine 
him.  His  knowledge  is  acquir- 
ed only  from  theory,  which  dif- 
fers widely  from  practice  ;  and  if 
he  forms  his  judgment  from  that 
alone,  he  muft  be  often  deceived  ; 
whereas  a  man  of  the  world,  one 
who  collects  his  knowledge  from 
his  own  experience  and  obferva- 
cion,  is  feldom  wrong,  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  pries  into 
the  heart  of  man,  reads  his  words, 
before 
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before  they  are  uttered  ;  fees  his 
actions,  before  they  are  perform- 
ed j  knov.s  what  will  pleafe  and 
what  will  d:fpleafe,  and  forefees 
the  event  of  mod  things. 

Labour  then  to  acquire  this 
intuitive  knowledge  -,  attend  care- 
fully to  the  addrels,  the  arts  and 
manners  of  ihofe  acquainted  with 
life,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
them.  Obferve  the  means  they 
take,  to  gain  the  favour  and  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  thofe  they 
affbciate  with  ;  purfue  thofe 
means,  and  you  willfoon  gain  the 
efleem  of  all  that  know  you. 

How  often  have  we  feen  men 
governed  by  perfons  very  much 
their  inferiors  in  point  of  under- 
{landing,  and  even  without  their 
knowing  it  ?  A  proof  that  fome 
men  have  more  worldly  dexterity 
G  3  than 
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than  others  ;  they  find  out  the 
\veak  and  unregarded  part,  make 
their  attack  there,  and  the  man 
ftirrenders. 

Now  from  a  knowledge  of 
mankind  \ve  fhall  learn  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  things,  the  com- 
mand of  our  temper  and  our 
countenances  ;  a  trifling  difagree- 
nble  incident  fhall  perhaps  anger 
one  unacquainted  with  life,  or 
confound  him  with  fhame  ;  fhall 
make  him  rave  like  a  madman, 
or  look  like  a  fool  -,  but  a  man 
of  the  world  will  never  under- 
ftand  what  he  cannot  or  ought 
not  to  refent.  If  he  fhould  chance 
ro  make  a  flip  himfelf,  he  will 
ilifle  his  confufion,  and  turn  it  off 
with  a  jeft  ;  recovering  it  with 
coolneis. 

Many  people  have  fenfe  enough 

to 
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to  keep  their  own  fearers  ;  bu- 
from  being  unufed  to  a  variety  of 
company,  have  unfortunately  fuch 
a  tell-tale  countenance,  as  invol- 
untarily declares  what  they  would 
wiih  to  conceal.  This  is  a  greac 
unbappinefs,  and  fhouid,  as  fooa 
as  pofFible  be  got  the  better  of. 

That  coolnefs  of  mind  and  even- 
fiefs  of  countenance,  which  pre- 
vents g,  difcovery  of  our  fenti- 
ments,  by  our  words,  our  actions., 
or  our  looks,  is  too  neceilary  to 
pals  unnoticed.  A  man  who  can- 
not hear  difpleafing  things,  with- 
out vifible  marks  of  anger  or  un- 
eafmels  ;  or  plealing  one's  with- 
out a  fudden  burft  of  joy,  a  cheer- 
ful eye,  or  an  expanded  face,  is  at 
the  mercy  of  every  knave,  fur 
either  they  will  defignedly  pleaib 
or  provcko  you  thenafelves  to 
G  4  catch 
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catch  your  unguarded  looks,  or 
they  will  feize  the  opportunity 
thus  to  read  your  very  heart,  when 
any  other  mall  do  it.  You  may 
pofilbly  tell  me,  that  this  coolnefs 
mud  be  natural,  for  if  not,  you 
can  never  acquire  it.  I  will  ad- 
mit the  force  of  constitution,  bun 
people  are  very  apt  to  blame  that 
for  many  things  they  might  readi- 
ly avoid.  Care  with  a  little  re- 
fieclion,  will  toon  give  you  this 
maftery  of  your  temper  and  your 
countenance.  If  you  find  your- 
felf  fubject  to  fudden  Harts  ofpaf- 
fion  determine  with  yourfeif  not 
to  utter  a  fingle  word  till  your  rea- 
fon  has  recovered  itfelf  ;  and  re- 
folve  to  keep  your  countenance  as 
unmoved  as  poffible.  As  a  man 
who  at  a  card  table  can  preferve  a 
foenity  in  his  looks,  under  good 

or 
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or  bad  luck,  has  confiderably  the 
advantage  of  one  who  appears  e- 
lated  with  fucceis,  or  caft  down 
with  ill  fortune,  from  our  being 
able  to  read  his  cards  in  his  face, 
fo  the  man  of  the  world,  having 
to  deal  with  one  of  thofe  babbling 
countenances,  will  take  care  to 
profit  by  the  circumftance,  let  the 
confequence,  to  him  with  whom 
he  deals  be  as  injurious  as  it  may. 
In  the  courfe  of  life,  we  lhali 
find  it  neceflary  very  often  to  put 
on  a  pleafing  countenance,  when 
we  are  exceedingly  difpleafed ;  we 
mud  frequently  feem  friendly  when 
we  are  quite  ocherwife0  I  am  fen- 
fible  it  is  difficult  to  accoft  a  man 
with ;fmi|es  whom  *ve  know  to  be 
our  enemy  -  but  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  On  receiving  an  affront  if 
you  cannot  be  juftified  in  knock- 
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ing  the  offender  down,  you  mud 
not  notice  the  offence  ;  for,  la  ihe 
eye  of  the  world  caking  ani;iTronc 
calmly  isconfidered  as  cowardice. 
If  fouls  lliould  attempt  at  any- 
time to  be  witry  upo.i  you,  the 
belt  way  is  not  to  know  their  \vit- 
ticifms  are  leveled  at  y.ju,  b'.it  to 
conceal  any  uneafiods  it  ?nay  give 
you,  but  fhould  they  be  io  plaia 
that  you  :  annot  be  thoujpt  ignor- 
ant of  their  meaning,  I  wo-j.vi  rec- 
ommend, rather  rhan  quarrel  wirh 
the  company,  juiuing  even  in  the 
Jaugh  ag:iintt  youricif :  allow  the 
jeft  to  be  a  good  one,  and  take  it 
i.i  feeming  good  humour.  Never 
attempt  to  retaliate  the  fame  way, 
as  that  would  imply  you  were 
hurr.  Should  what  is  faid  wound 
ycur  honor  or  your  moral  char- 
-tier  there  is  but  one  proper  re- 
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ply,  which  I  hope  you  will  never 
be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to. 

Remember  there  are  but:  two 
alternatives  for  a  gentleman  $  ex- 
treme politeness,  or  the  fword. 
if  a  man  openly  and  defignediy 
affronts  you,  call  him  out ;  bur,  if 
it  does  not  amount  to  an  open  in- 
fuk,  be  outwardly  civil  ;  if  this 
does  not  make  him  afhamed  of 
his  behaviour,  it  will  prejudice 
every  byftander  in  your  favour, 
and  fnftead  of  being  difgraced,  you 
will  come  off  with  honour.  Po- 
litenefs  to  thofe  we  do  not  re- 
fpect,  is  no  more  a  breach  of  faith, 
than  your  bumble fervant  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  challenge  ;  they  are  u- 
niverfally  understood  to  be  things 
of  courle. 

Wrangling  and  quarrelling  are 

charr&ereitic  of  a  weak  mind  j 

leave 
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leave  that  to  the  women,  be  you. 
always  above  it.  Enter  into  no 
fharp  conteft,  and  pride  yoiirklf^ 
in  (hewing,  if  poffible,  more  civil- 
ity to  your  antagonift  than  to  any 
other  in  company  -,  this  will  in- 
fallibly  bring  over  all  the  laughers 
to  your  fide,  and  the  perfon  you 
are  contending  with  will  be  very 
likely  to  confefs  you  have  behav- 
ed very  handfomely  throughout 
the  whole  affair. 

Experience  will  teach  us  that 
though  all  men  confift  principally 
of  the  fame  materials,  as  I  before 
took  nopcc/yet  from  a  difference 
in  their  proportion,  no  two  men 
are  uniformly  the  fame  :  we  dif- 
fer from  one  another,  and  we  of- 
ten differ  from  ourfdves,  that  is, 
\ve  fometimes  do  things  utterly  in- 
confiftent  with  the  general  tenor 

of 
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of  our  characters.  The  wiled 
man  may  occafionaily  do  a  weak 
thing  ;  the  mod  honed  man,  a 
wrong  thing  ;  the  proudeft  man, 
a  mean  thing  -y  and  the  word  of 
men  will  fometimes  do  a  good 
thing.  On  this  account,  our  dudy 
of  mankind  fhould  not  be  gener- 
al ;  we  ihould  take  a  frequent 
view  of  individuals,  and  though 
we  may  upon  the  whole  form  a 
judgment  of  the  man  from  his 
prevailing  paffion  or  his  general 
character,  yet  it  will  be  prudent 
not  to  determine  till  we  have  wait- 
ed to  fee  the 'operations  of  his  fub- 
ordinate  appetites,  and  humours. 

For  example  ;  and  man's  gen- 
eral chara&er  may  be  that  of  drift- 
ly  honed.  I  would  not  difpute  it, 
becaufe,  I  would  not  be  thought 
envious  or  malevblenc  ;  but  I 
H  would 
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would  not  rely  upon  his  general 
character,  fo  as  to  entruft  him 
wieh  my  fortune  or  my  life. 
Srnuld  this  honed  man,  as  is  aot 
uncommon,  be  my  rival  in  pow- 
er, intereft,  or  love,  he  may  pofll- 
hly  do  things  that  in  other  cir- 
rumftances  he  would  abhor;  and 
power,  intereft  and  'love,  let  me 
tell  you,  will  often  put  honefty  to 
the  fevered  trial,  and  frequently 
overpower  it.  I  would  then  ran- 
fack  this  honed  man  to  the  bot- 
tom, if  I  wifhed  to  truft  him,  and 
as  1  found  him,  would  place  my 
confidence  accordingly. 

One  of  the  greateft  compofi- 
tions  in  pur  nature  is  vanity,  to 
which  all  men,  more  or  lefs,  give 
way.  Women  have  an  intollera- 
b)e  fhare  of  it.  No  flattery,  no 
adulation  is  too  grofs  for  them  ;-. 
thofc 
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thofe  who  flatter  them  mod,  pleafc 
them  bed,  and  they  are  moil  in 
love  with  him  who  pretends  to  be 
mod  in  love  with  them  :  and  the 
lead  flight  or  contempt  of  them 
is  never  forgotten.  It  is,  in  fome 
meafure  the  fame  with  men  -3  they 
will  fooner  pardon  an  injury  than 
an  infult,  and  are  more  hurt  by 
contempt  than  by  ill  ufag".  Tho' 
all  men  do  not  boad  of  fuperior 
talents,  though  they  pretend  not  to 
the  abilities  of  a  Pope,  a  Newton. 
or  a  Bolingbroke,  every  one  pre- 
tends to  have  common  fenfe,  and 
to  difcharge  his  office  in  life  with 
decency  ;  to  arraign  therefore^  in 
any  fhape,  his  abilities  or  integri- 
ty in  the  department  he  holds,  is 
an  infuk  he  will  not  readily  for- 
give. 

As  I  would  not  have  you  trufl. 
H  2  too 
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too  implicitly  to  a  man,    bccaufe 
the  world  give 'him  a  good  char- 
after,  fo  I  mud  particularly  cau- 
tion you  againft  thofe  why    fpeak 
well  of  themfclves.       In  general, 
fufpeft  thofe  who  boaft  of  or  afreet 
to  have  any  one   virtue  above  all 
others,    for   they   are  commonly 
impoftors.     There  are  exceptions 
however  to  this  rule,  for   we  hear 
of  prudes  that  have  been   chafle, 
bullies  that  have  been  brave,  and 
faints   that    have    been   religious. 
Confide  only  where  your  own  ob- 
fervation    fhall  direct  you  ;  ob- 
ierve  not  only  what  is  faid,  but 
how  it  is  faid,  and  if  you  have  any 
penetration,  you  may  find  out  the 
truth    better   by  your  e\es  than 
your  ears  j  in  fhorr,  never  take  a 
character  upon   common   report, 
but  enquire  into  it  yourfclf ;  for 
common 
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common  report,  though  it  is  right 
in  general,  may  be  wrong  in  par- 
ticulars. 

Beware  of  thofe  who  on  a  flight 
acquaintance,  make  you  a  tender 
of  their  friendfhip,  and   feem  ta 
place  a  confidence   in.  you  ;  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  they  deceive   and 
betray  you  ;  however  do  not  rude- 
ly rejedt  them  upon  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition  -,   you  may  be  civil  to  them, 
though  you  do  riot  entruft  ttem, 
Silly  men  are  apt  to   folicit  your 
friendfhip,   and    unbofom    them- 
felvcs  upon  the  firft  acquaintance  ; 
iuch   a  friend    cannot    be  worth 
hearing,  their  friendfhip  being  as 
flender    as   their    underftanding  ; 
and  if  they  proffer  their  friendfhip 
with  a  defign  to  make  a  property 
of  you,  they  are  dangerous   ac- 
quaintance indeed.    Not  but  that 
H  3  the 
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the  little  fnendfhips  of  the  weak 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you,  if  you 
do  not  return  the  compliment ; 
and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  feem 
to  accept  of  thofe  defigning  men, 
keeping  them,  as  it  were  in  play, 
that  they  may  not  be  openly  your 
enemies  -,  for  their  enmity  is  the 
next  dangerous  thing  to  their 
friendship.  We  may  certainly 
hold  their  vices  in  abhorrence, 
\virtout  being  marked  out  as  their 
perlonal  enemy.  The  general  rule 
is  to  have  a  real  refrrve  with  al- 
mou:  every  one,  and  a  fceming  re- 
fcrve  with  almoft  no  one  -,  for  ir 
h  very  difgufting  to  feem  referv- 
rd,  and  dangerous  not  to  be  fo, 
Few  obferve  the  true  medium. 
Many  are  ridiculoufly  myflerious 
upon  trifies,  and  many  indifcreetly 
romtrunicative  of  all  they  know. 
There 
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There  is  a  kind  of  fhort-lived 
friendfhip  that  takes  place  among 
young  men,  from  a  connexion  in 
their  pleafures  only  ;  a  friend/hip 
too  ofren  attended  with  bad  con- 
fequences.  This  companion  of 
your  pleafures,  young  and  unex- 
perienced, will  probably,  in  the 
;heat  of  convival  mirth  vow  a  per- 
petual friendfliip,  and  unfold  hina- 
fdf  to  you  without  the  lead  re- 
ferve  5  but  new  aflociations,  ch  *ige 
of  fortune,  or  change  of  place, 
may  foon  break  this  ill  timed  con- 
nection and  an  improper  ufe  may 
be  made  of  it.  Be  one,  if  you 
will,  in  young  companies,  and 
bear  your  part  like  others  in  all 
the  focial  feftivity  of  youth  -,  hay 
frufl  them  with  your  innocent 
frolicks,  but  keep  your  ferious 
matters  to  yourfelf  i  and  if  you 

mud 
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muft  at  any  time  make  them 
known,  let  it  be  to  fome  tried 
friend  of  great  experience  ;  and 
that  nothing  may  tempt  him  to 
become  your  rival,  let  that  friend 
he  in  a  different  walk  of  life  fiom 
yourfelf. 

Were  I  to  hear  a  man  making 
ftrong  proteftations  and  fwearing 
to  the  truth  of  a  thing,  that  is  in 
itfelf  probable  and  very  likely  to 
be,  1  fhould  doubt  his  veracity  ; 
for  ^lien  he  takes  fuch  pains  to 
make  me  believe  it,  it  cannot  be 
with  a  good  defign. 

There  is  a  certain  eafinefs  or 
falfe  modefty  in  moft  young  peo- 
ple, that  either  makes  them  un- 
willing, or  afhamed  to  rcfufe  any 
thing  that  is  afked  of  them. 
There  is  alfo  an  unguarded  open- 
nels  about  them  that  makes  them 

the- 
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the  ready  prey  of  the  artful  and 
defigning.  They  are  eafily  led 
away  by  the  feigned  friendfhips  of 
a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  too  rafhly 
place  a  confidence  in  them,  that 
terminates  in  their  lofs,  and  fre- 
quently in  their  ruin.  Beware, 
therefore,  as  I  faid  before,  of  thefe 
proffered  friendfhips  ;  repay  them 
with  compliments,  but  not  with 
confidence.  Never  let  your  van- 
ity make  you  fuppofe  that  people 
become  your  friends  upon  a  flight 
acquaintance  ;  for  good  offices 
mud  be  fhewn  on  bo*h  fides  to 
create  a  friendship  :  it  will  not 
thrive,  unlefs  its  love  be  mutual  : 
and  it  requires  time  to  ripen  it. 

There  is  ftill  among  young 
people  another  kind  of  friendfhip 
merely  nominal  ;  warm  indeed 
for  a  time,  but  fortunately  of  no 

long 
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lorig  continuance.  This  friend- 
fhip  takes  its  rife  from  their  pur- 
fjing  the  fime  courfe  c  f  riot  and 
debauchery  ;  their  purfr-s  are  o- 
pen  to  each  other,  they  tell  one 
another  aii  they  know,  they  em- 
bark in  the  fime  quarrels,  and 
ftand  by  each  other  on  nil  occa- 
fions.  I  fho'jld  rather  call  this  a 
confederacy  againfc  gccd  morals 
and  good  manners,  and  think  it 
deferves  the  fevered  lafh  of  the 
Jaw  :  but  they  have  the  impu- 
dence to  call  ic  friendfhip.  How- 
ever, it  is  as  fuddenly  diflblved  as 
it  is  nattily  contracted  .;  fome  ac- 
cident difperfes  them  and  they 
prefently  forget  each  other,  ex- 
cept it  is  to  betray  snd  to  laugh 
at  their  own  egregious  folly. 

In  fhorr,  the  furn  of  the  whole 

is,  to  make  a  wide  difference  be- 

tweca 
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?v?een  companions  and  friends  ; 
for  a  very  agrt-eable  companion 
has  often  proved  a  very  danger- 
ous friend. 


CHOICE  OF  COMPANY. 

THE  next  thing  to  the 
choice  of  friends  is  the 
choice  of  your  company. 

Endeavour  as  much  as  you 
can,  to  keep  good  company,  and 
the  company  of  your  fuperiors  5- 
for  you  vviii  be  held  in  eftlmation 
according  to  the  company  you 
keep.  By  fuperiors,  I  do  not 
mean  fo  much  with  regard  to 
birth,  ss  merir,  and  the  light  ire 
\vhich  they  are  confidered  by  the 
tvorld. 

There  are  two  forts  of  good 
company 
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company,  the  one  ccnfift  of  per- 
fons  of  birth,  rank,  and  fafhion  ; 
the  other  of  thole  who  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fome  peculiar  merit,  in 
any  liberal  art  or  fcience,  as  men  of 
letters,  &c.  and  a  mixture  of  thefe, 
is  what  I  would  have  underftood 
by  good  company  :  for  it  is  not 
what  particular  fets  of  people  fhall 
call  themfelyes,  but  what  the  peo- 
ple in  general  acknowledge  to  be 
fo,  and  are  the  accredited  good 
company  of  the  place. 

Now  and  then  perfons  without 
either  birth,  rank,  or  character, 
will  creep  into  good  company, 
under  the  protection  of  fome  con- 
fiderable  perfonage  ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, none  are  admitted  of  mean 
degree  or  infamous  moral  char* 
after. 

Jn  this  fafhionable  good  com- 
pany 
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pany  alone,  can  you  learn  the  bed 
manners  and  the  beft  language  : 
for,  as  there  is  no  legal  ftandard 
to  form  them  by,  It  is  here  they 
are  eftabliflied. 

It  may  pofTibly  be  queftioned, 
whether  a  man  has  it  always  in 
his  power  to  get  into  good  com- 
pany ;  undoubtedly,  by  deferving 
it,- he  has,  provided  he  is  in  cir- 
cumftap.ces  which  enable  him  to 
Jive  and  appear  in  the  itile  of  a 
gentleman.  Knowledge,  modef- 
ty  and  good-breeding,  will  endear 
him  to  all  that  fee  him  ;  for  \viih- 
out  politenefs,  the  icholv  is  no 
better  than  a  pedant,  trie  plVlofo- 
pher  than  a  cynic,  the  iolilier  than 
a  brute,  nor  any  man  than  a  clown. 

Though  the  company   o?    men 

of  learning  and  genius  is  higuly  to 

b,z  valued  and  occafionaliv  covet- 

I  ed, 
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ed,  I  would  by  no  means  have 
you  always  found  in  fuch  compa- 
ny. As  they  do  noc  live  in  the 
world,  they  cannot  have  that  eafy 
manner  and  addrefs  which  I  would 
wifh  you  to  acquire.  If  you  can 
bear  a  part  in  fuch  company,  it  is 
certainly  adviieable  to  be  in  it 
fbrnetimes,  and  you  will  be  the 
more  eftcemed  in  other  company 
by  being  fij  ;  but  let  it  notengrofs 
you,  left  you  fhould  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  literati,  which  how~ 
ever  refpe<fcable  in  name,  is  not 
the  way  to  rife  or  (bine  in  the 
fafhionable  world. 

But  the  company  which,  cf  all 
others,  you  fhould  carefully  avoid, 
is  that,  which  in  every  fenfeofthe 
words  may  be  called  lew  :  low  in 
birth,  low  in  rank,  low  in  parts, 
and  low  in  manners  ;  that  com- 
pany, 
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pany,  who,  infi^nificanc  and  con- 
temptible in  themfrlves,  think  it 
an  honor  to  be  fcen  with  ywy  and 
who  will  flatter  your  follies/  nay 
your  very  vices,  to  keep  you  with 
them. 

T  hough  you  may  think  fuch  a 
caution  unneceilary,  I  do  not;  for 
many  a  young  gentleman  of  fenfe 
and  rank,  has  been  led  by  his  van- 
ity to  keep  fuch  company  'till  he 
has  been  degraded,  vilified  and 
undone. 

The  vanity  I  mean  is  that  of 
being  the  rirft  of  the  company. 
This  pride,  chough  too  common, 
is  idle  to  the  lalt  degree.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  lets  a  man  down 
fo  much.  For  the  fake  ofdi'ftat-- 
ing,  being  applauded  and  admired 
by  this  low  company,  he  is  dif- 
graced  and  difqualified  for  better. 
I  2  Depend 
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Depend  upon  it,  in  theeftimation 
of  mankind,  you  will  fink  or  rife 
to  the  level  of  the  company  you 
keep. 

Be  it  then,  your  ambition  to 
girt  into  the  beft  r  mpany  ;  and, 
when  there,  i  nit;K-  their  virtues, 
but  not  their  vices.  You  have, 
no  doubf,  often  heard  of  genteel 
ai>ci  friihr  n:-'ole  vices.  Thefe  are 
who;  ^ing  and  gam'-ng- 

It  I;;*:,  Happened  that  fome  men, 
i  rhefe  vices,    have   been 
red  and  esleemed.      Under- 
:.rr  rightly  it  is    not 
their  vices  for  which  they  are  ad- 
mired ;  bar.  for  fome  accomphlh- 
mentb  they  at  the  fame  time  pof- 
fefs  -,  for  rheir  pirts,  their  learning 
or  their  go;:d- breeding.      Be  af- 
fured,   were  they  free  from  their 
vices,  they  woV.!d  be  much  more 
efleemed. 
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cfteemed.  In  thefe  mixed  char- 
acters, the  bad  part  is  overlooked, 
for  the  fake  of  the  good. 

Should  you  be  unfortunate  e- 
nough  to  have  any  vices  of  your, 
own,  add  not  to  their  number  by 
adopting  the  vices  of  others.  Vi- 
ces of  ad  jpnon  are  of  all  others 
the  moil  unpardonable,  for  they 
have  not  inadvertency  to  plead. 
If  people  had  no  vices  but  their 
own,  few  would  have  fo  many  as 
jthey  have* 

Imitate,  then,  only  the  perfec- 
tions you  meet  with  -,  copy  the 
politenefs,  the  addrefs,  the  eafy 
manners  of  well  bred  people;  and 
remember,  let  them  fhine  ever  fo 
bright,  ;.f  they  have  any  vices  they 
are  fo  many  blemifhes,  which  it 
would  be  as  ridiculous  to  imitate, 
,as  k  would,  to  make  an  artificial 
I  3  wart 
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wart  upon  one's  face,  becaufe  fome 
very  handibine  man  had  the  rnff- 
forrune  to  have  a  natural  one  up- 
on  his. 


LAUGHTER. 


L. 


__r  E  T  us  now  deicend  to 
minute  matters,  which  though  not 
fo  important  as  thofe  we  have 
mentioned  ore  (lili  far  from  incon- 
fiderable.  Of  thefe  laugruer  is 
one. 

frequent  and  loud  laughter  is 
a  fure  fign  of  a  weak  mind,  and 
no  leis  characleriftic  of  a  low  ed- 
ucation. It  is  the  manner  in 
which  low-bred  men  exprefs  their 
filly  joy,  at  filly  things,  and  they 
Call  it  being  merry. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  recommend  upon  all 
occafions  a  folemn  countenance, 
A  man  may  fmile,  but  if  he  would 
be  thought  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  fenfe,  he  would  by  no  means 
laugh.  True  wit  never  made  a 
man  of  fafhign  laugh  ;  he  is  above 
it.  Ic  may  create  a  fmile,  but  as 
loud  laughter  fhews,  'that  a  man 
has  not  the  command  of  himfelf, 
every  one,  who  would  wifli  to  ap- 
pear fenfible  mud  abhor  it. 

A  man's  going  to  fit  down,  on 
a  fuppofition  that  he  has  a  chair 
behind  him,  and  falling  for  want 
of  one,  occafions  a  general  laugh, 
•when  the  bed  pieces  of  wit  could 
not  do  it  ;  a  fufficient  proof  how 
Jow  and  unbecoming  laughter  is. 

Befides,  could  the  immoderate 
laugher  hear  his  own  noife,  or  fee 
the  faces  he  makes,  he  would  de- 

fpife 
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fpife  himfclf  for  his  folly.  Laugh- 
ter being  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
the  effed:  of  gaity,  its  abfurdity  is 
not  properly  attended  to  j  but  a 
little  reflexion  will  eafily  retttain 
it,  and  when  you  are  told,  it  is  a 
mark  of  low  breeding,  1  perfuade 
mylelfyou  will  endeavour  to  a- 
void  it. 

Some  people  have  a  filly  trick 
of  laughing,  whenever  they  fpeak  ; 
fo  that  they  are  always  on  the 
grin,  and  their  faces  ever  diftort- 
ed.  This  and  a  thoufand  other 
tricks,  fuch  as  fcratching  their 
heads,  twirling  their  hats,  fum-^ 
bling  with  their  button,  playing 
with  their  fingers,  &c.  &c.  are  ac- 
quired from  a  falfe  modtdy  at 
their  firft  outlet  in  life.  Being 
ihame-faced  in  company,  they  try 
a  variety  of  ways  to  keep  thfm- 
feives 
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felves  in  countenance  ;  thus,  they 
fall  into  thcfe  awkward  babies  I 
have  mentioned,  which  grow  up- 
on them,  and  in  time  become  ha- 
bicual. 

Nothing  is  more  repugnant 
likewife  to  good- breed  ing  '.run 
horfe  play  of  any  fort,  romping, 
throwing  things  at  one  anothei  's 
heads,  and  lo  on.  They  may  pafs 
well  enough  with  the  mob,  but 
they  leflen  and  degrade  the  gen- 
tleman. 


SUNDRY 
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SUNDRY  LITTLE  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS. 


i 


_  HAVE  had  realon  to  ob- 
ferve  before,  that  various  little  mat- 
ters, apparently  trifling  in  them- 
felves,  confpire  to  form  the  whole 
ofpleafing,  as,  in  a  well  finifhed 
portrait,  a  variety  of  colours  com- 
bine to  complete  the  piece.  It 
not  being  necefiary  to  dwell  mud* 
upon  them,  I  fhall  content  myfelf) 
with  juft  mentioning  them  as  they 
occur. 

i .  To  do  tTie  honours  of  a  ta- 
ble gracefully,  is  one  of  the  out- 
lines of  a  well  bred  man  ;  and  to 
carve  well,  is  an  article,  little  as  it 
may  feem,  that  is  nfeful  twice 
every  day,  and  the  doing  of  which 
ill,  is  not  only  trcublefome  to 

one';? 
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one's  felf,  but  renders  us  difagree- 
able  and  ridiculous  to  others.  We 
are  always  in  pa'n  for  a  man,  who 
inftead  of  cutting  up  a  fowl  gen- 
teely,  'is  hacking  for  half  an  hour 
acrofs  the  bone,  greafing  himlelf 
and  hefpattering  the  company  with 
(he  fauce.  Ufe,  with  a  little  at- 
tention, is  all  that  is  requifite  to 
acquit  yourfelf  well  in  this  partic- 
ular. 

2.  To  be  well  received,  you 
mud,  alfo  pay  fome  attention  to 
your  behaviour  ar  table,  where  it  is 
exceedingly  rude  to  fcratch  any 
part  of  your  body,  to  fpit,  or  blow 
your  nofe,  if  you  can  pcfTibly  a- 
void  it,  to  eat  fpeedily,  to  lean 
your  elbows  on  the  table,  to  pick 
your  teeth  before  the  difhes  are 
,  removed,  or  to  leave  the  tabJe  be- 
fore grace  is  faid. 

3.     Drinking 
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3<  Drinking  of  healths  is  now 
growing  out  of  faihion,  and  is  very 
impolite  in  good  company.  Cuf- 
tom  had  once  made  it  univerfaj, 
but  the  improved  manners  of  the 
age  now  render  it  vulgar.  What 
can  be  more  rude  or  ridiculous 
than  to  interrupt  perfons  at  their 
meals,  with  an  unneceffary  com- 
pliment ?  Abftain  then  from  this 
filly  cuftom  where  you  find  it  not 
of  ufe  ;  and  ufe  only  at  rhofe  tables 
where  it  continues  general. 

4.     A  polite  manner  of  refufing. 
to  comply  with  the  felicitations  of 
a  company,  is  allo  very  neceffary 
to  be  learnt;  for,  a  young  man, 
who  feems  to  have  no  view  of  his 
own,  but  does  every  thing  that  is 
aflced  of  him,  may  be  a  very  good 
natured  fellow,  but  he  is  a  very  lil- 
ly  one.      If  you  are  invited   to 
drink, 
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drink  at  any  man's  houfe,  more 
than  you  think  is  wholefome,  you 
may  fay,  cc  you  wifh  you  could, 
"  but  that  fo  little  makes  you  both 
cc  drunk  and  fick  j  that  you  fhould 
"  only  be  bad  company  by  doing 
f<  it  :  of  courfe  beg  to  be  excuf- 
rc  .ed."  If  defired  to  play  at  cards 
deeper  than  you  would,  refufe  it 
ludicroufly  ;  tell  them,  "  if  you 
"  were  fare  to  lofe,  you  might 
cc  poffibly  fit  down  ;  but  that  as 
cc  fortune  may  be  favourable,  you 
<c  dread  the  thought  of  having  too 
<k  much  money,  ever  fince  you 
lc  found  what  aji  incumbranceit  was. 
"  to  poor  Harlequin,  and  there- 
fc  fore  you  are  refolved  never  to 
"  put  yourfelf  in  the  way  of  win- 
<f  ning  more  than  fych  or  fuch  a 
*c  fum  a  day."  This  light  way  of 
declining  invitations  to  vice  and 
K  folly 
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folly  is  more  becoming  a  young 
man  than  philofophical  or  fenten- 
tious  refufals,  which  would  only 
be  laughed  at. 

5.  Now  I  am  on  the  fubjecl: 
of  cards,  I  muft  not  omit  men- 
tioning the  neceffity  of  playing 
them  well  and  genteely,  if  you 
would  be^  thought  to  have  kept 
good  company.  I  would  by  no 
means  recommend  playing  of 
cards  as  a  part  of  your  fludy,  left 
you  fhould  grow  too  fond  of  it, 
and  the  confeqoence  prove  bad, 
It  were  better  not  to  know  a  dia- 
mond from  a  club,  than  to  become 
a  gambler  ;  but  as  cuftom  has  in* 
troductd  innocent  card  playing  ar 
moft  friendly  meetings,  it  marks 
the  gentleman  ro  handle  themgen- 
teely,  and  play  them  well  ;  and  as 
I  hope  you  will  play  only  for  fmall 
fums, 
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iums,  fhould  you  lofe  your  money 
pray  lole  it  with  temper  ;  or  win, 
receive  your  winnings  without  ei- 
ther elation  or  greediivefs. 

6.  To  write  well  and  correct, 
and  in  a  pieaSng  (lile,  is  another 
part  of  pfliite  education.  Every 
man  who  has  the  ufe  of  his  eyes- 
and  his  right  hand  can  write  what- 
ever hand  ftepleafes.  Nothing  is 
fo  illiberal  as  a  fchool-boy's  fcraw], 
I  would  not  have  you  learn  a  ft  iff 
formal  hand  writing,  like  that  of 
a  fchool-mafter,  bur  a  genteel,  leg- 
ible and  liberal  hand,  and  to  be 
able  to  write  quick.  As  to  the 
correct nefs  and  elegancy  of  your 
writing,  attention  to  grammar  does 
the  one,  and  to  the  bed  authors, 
the  other.  Epiftolary  correfpond- 
ence  fhoukl  not  be  carried  on  in  a 
ftudied*  or  affected  ityle,  hue  the 
K  2  language 
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language  fhould  flow  from  the 
pen,  as  naturally  and  as  eafily  as  it 
would  from  the  nlouth.  In  fhort 
a  letter  fhould  be  penned  in  the 
fame  ftile,  as  you  would  talk  to 
your  friend  if  he  were  prefent. 

7.  If  writing  well  fhews  the 
gentleman,  much  more  fo  does 
fpelling  well.  It  is  fo  efTentially 
necefTary  for  a  gentleman,  or  a 
mjin  of  letters,  that  one  falfe  fpel- 
ling  may  fix  a  ridictlle  on  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Words 
in  books  are  generally  well  fpell- 
ed,  according  to  the  orthography 
of  the  age  ;  reading,  therefore, 
with  attention,  will  teach  every  one 
to  fpell  righr.  It  fbmetimes  hap- 
pens that  words  fhall  be  fpelled 
differently  by  different  authors  ; 
but  if  you  ipdl  them  upon  the 
•authority  of  one  in  eftimation  of 
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the  public,  you  will  cicape  ridi- 
cule. Where  there  is  but  one 
way  of  fpeiling  a  word,  by  your 
Jpclling  it  wrong  you  will  be  iure 
to  be  laughed  at.  For  a  woman 
of  a  tolerable  education  would 
Jaugh  at  and  defpile  her  lover,  if 
he  wrote  to  her,,  and  the  words 
were  ill  fpelled.  Be  particularly 
attentive  then  to  your  fpelling. 

8.  There  is  nothing  that  a 
young  man,  at  his  firft  appearance 
in  life,  ought  more  ta  dread,  than 
having  any  ridicule  fixed  on  him. 
In  the  eftimation,  even  of  the 
moft  rational  men,  it  will  leffen 
him,  but  ruin  him  with  all  the 
reft.  Many  a  man  has  been  un- 
done by  a  ridiculous  nick-name. 
The  caufes  of  nick-names  among 
well-bred  men,  are  generally  the 
.little  defcdts  in  manner,  air,  or 
K  j  add  re  ft. 
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addrefs.  To  have  the  appellation 
of  ill-bred,  awkward,  muttering, 
kft- legged,  or  any  other  tacked 
-always  to  your  name,  would  in- 
jure you  more  than  you  are  aware 
of  j  avoid  then  thefe  little  defers 
(and  they  are  eafily  avoided)  and 
you  need  never  fear  a  nick-name. 
9.  Some  young  men  are  apt 
to  think,  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
plete gentlemen,  without  becom- 
ing men  of  pleafure  ;  and  the  rake 
they  often  miftake  for  the  man  of 
pleafure.  A  rake  is  made  up  of 
the  meaneft  and  moft  difgracefnl 
vices.  They  all  combine  to  de- 
grade his  charader  and  ruin  his 
health  and  fortune.  A  man  of 
pleafure  will  refine  upon  the  en- 
joyments of  the  age,  attend  them 
with  decency  and  partake  of  them 
becomingly.  Indeed,  he  is  too 

often 
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often  lefs  fcrupulous  than  he  fliould 
be,  and  frequently  has  caufe  to  re- 
pent it.  A  man  of  pieafure,  at 
heft,  is  but  a  dilTipated  being,  and 
\vhatthe  rational  part  of  mankind 
mud  abhor  ;  I  mention  it,  how- 
ever, left  in  taking  up  the  man  of 
pfeafnre,  you  fhould  fall  into  the 
rake  :  for  of  two  evils  alway 
choofe  the  lead.  A  difiblute,  fla- 
gitious footman  may  make  as  good 
a  rake  as  a  man  of  the  firft  quali- 
ty. Few  rr en  can  be  men  of 
pieafure  ;  every  man  may  be  a 
rake.  There  is  a  certain  dignity 
that  fhould  be  preferved  in  all  our 
pleafures  ;  in  love  a  man  may  lofe 
his  heart,  without  lofing  his  nofe  5 
at  table  a  man  may  have  a  diflin- 
guifhing  palate,  without  being  a 
glutton  ;  he  may  love  wine  with- 
ptit  being  a  drunkard  -,  he  may 
K  4  8ame 
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game  without  being  a  gambler  ; 
and  fo  on.  Every  virtue  has  its 
kindred  vice,  and  every  pleafore 
its  neighboring  diigrace.  Tem- 
perance and  moderation  mark  the 
gentleman  -,  butexeefs  the  black- 
guard. Ateend  carefully,  then,  to 
the  line  that  divides  them  ;  and 
remember,  (lop  rather  a  yard  Ihort, 
than  ftfp  an  inch  beyond  it.  Weigh 
the  prefent  enjoyment  of  your 
pleafures  againft  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  of  them,  and  I  will  leave 
you  to  your  own  determination, 

10.  A  gentleman  has  ever 
fome  regard  alfo  to  the  choice  of  his 
amufements,  if  at  cards,  he  will 
not  be  feen  at  cribbage,  all  fours, 
or  put  5  or,  in  fports  of  txercife, 
at  fkittles,  foot-ball,  leap-frog, 
cricket,  driving  of  coaches,  &c. 
•but  will  preferve  a  propriety  ia 

every 
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part  of  his  conduct  ;  know- 
ing that  any  imitation  ©f  the  man- 
ners of  the  mob,  will  unavoidably 
(lamp  him  with  vulgarity.  There 
is  another  amukmene  too,  which 
I  cannot  help  c  IJing  ,i;  '!»eral,  that 
is  playing  upon  any1  rr.nfical  inftru- 
menr.  Mufic  is  commonly  reck- 
oned on£  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
undoubtedly  is  fo  ;  but  to  be  pip- 
ing or  fiddling  at  a  concert  is  de- 
grading to  a  man  of  fafhion.  If 
you  love  mufic,  hear  it  :  pay  fid- 
dlers to  play  to  you,  but  never 
fiddle  yourielf.  It  makes  a  gen- 
tleman appear  frivolous  and  con- 
temptible, Jeads  him  frequently 
into  bad  company,  and  wades  that 
time  which  might  otherwife  be 
well  employed. 

n.     Secrecy  is  another  char- 

.sderiftic  of  good-breeding.     Be 

careful 
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careful  never  to  tell  in  one  com- 
pany \vhat  you  fee  or  hear  in  an- 
other; much  lefs  to  divert  the 
prefent  company  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  lad.  Things  apparently 
indifferent  may  when  often  repeat- 
ed and  told  abroad,  have  much 
more  :!'-rious  confeqtiences  than 
imagined.  In  converfitjoa.,  there 
is  genenafly  a  tacic  reliance,  that 
tvhat  is  faid  \vill  not  be  repeated  5 
and  i  man,  though  not  enjoined 
to  'tcrery.  will  be  excluded  com-i 
pany,  -\  found  to  be  a  wtler  ;  be- 
fides,  he  v;i!i  draw  himfelf  into  a 
thoufand  fcrapes,  and  every  one 
vv;ill  be  afraid  to  fpeak  before  him. 
1-2.  Pulling  out  your  watch 
in  company  unafked,  either  at 
home  or  abroad  is  a  mark  of  ill- 
breeding  ;  if  at  home,  it  appears 
as  if  you  were  tired  of  your  con> 

pany 
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pany,  and  wifhed  them  to  be  gone  ; 
if  abroad  as  if  the  hours  dragged 
heavily  and  you  wifhed  to  be  gone 
yourfelf.  If  you  want  to  know 
the  time,  withdraw  j  befides,  as 
the  taking  what  is  called  a  French* 
leave  was  introduced,  that  on  oae 
perfon's  leaving  the  company  the 
reft  might  not  be  difturbcd,  look- 
ing at  your  watch  does  what  that 
piece  of  politenefs  was  defigned 
Co  prevent ;  it  is  a  kind  of  dictating 
to  all  prefect,  and  telling  them  it  is 
time,  or  almoft  time  to  break  up. 
13,  Among  other  things,  let 
me  caution  you  againft  ever  being 
in  a  hurry  $  a  man,  of  fenfe  may 
be  in  hafte  but  he  is  never  in  a 
hurry  ;  convinced  that  hurry  is 
the  fureft  w?y  to  make  him  do 
what  he  undertakes  ill.  v  To  be 
:D  a  hurry  is  a  proof  that  the  bufi- 

nefs 
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ncfs  we  embark  in  is  too  great  for 
us  ;  of  courfe  it  is  the  mark  of 
little  minds,  that  are  puzzled  and 
perplexed,  when  they  fhould  be 
cool  and  deliberate  3  they  wifh  to 
^o  nothing.  Be  fteady,  then,  in 
all  your  engagements ;  look  round 
you,  before  you  begin  j  ancj  re- 
member that  you  had  better  do 
half  of  them  well,  and  leave  the 
reft  undone,  than  to  do  the  whole 
indifferently. 

14.  From  a  kind  of  falfe  mod- 
efty,  mod  young  men  are  apt  to 
confider  familiarity  as  unbecoming. 
Forwardnefs  I  allow  is  fo  ;  but 
there  is  a  decent  familiarity  that  is 
necefiary  in  the  courfe  of  life. 
Mere  formal  vifits,  upon  formal 
invitations  are  not  the  thing  5  they 
create  no  connection,  nor  will  they 
prove  of  fervice  to  you  5  it  is  the 
care 
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carelefs  and  eafy  ingrefs  and  egrefs, 
at  all  hours,  that  fee u res  an  ac- 
quaintance to  our  intereft,  and  this 
is  acquired  by  a  refpedful  famili- 
arity entered  into,  without  forfeit- 
ing your  confequence. 

15.  In  acquiring  new  acquaint- 
ance, be  careful  not  to  neglect 
your  old,  for  a  flight  of  this  kind 
is  feldom  forgiven.  If  you  can- 
not be  with  your  former  acquaint- 
ance fo  often  as  you  ufed  to  be, 
while  you  had  no  others,  take  care 
not  to  give  them  qaufe  to  think 
you  neglect  them  ;  call  upon  them 
frequently,  tho'  you  cannot  ftay 
long  with  them  \  tell  them  you 
are  forry  to  leave  them  fo  loon,and 
nothing  fhould  take  you  away  bun 
certain  engagements  which  good 
manners  oblige  you  to  attend  to  $ 
for  it  will  be  your  intereft  to  make 
L  all 
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all  the  friends  you  can,  and  as  few 
enemies  as  poflible.  By  friends, 
I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean 
confidential  ones  ;  but  perfons 
who  fpeakof  you  refpeftfully,  and 
who,  confident  with  their  own  in- 
tereft,  would  wifh  to  be  of  fervice 
to  you,  and  would  rather  do  you 
good  than  harm, 

16.  Another  thing  I  muft  rec- 
ommend to  you,  as  charafteriftic 
of  a  polite  education,  and  of  hav- 
ing  kept   good    company,   is  a 
graceful  manner  of  conferring  fa- 
vours.    The  mod  obliging  things 
may  be  done  fo  awkwardly  as  to 
offend,  while  the  moil  difagreea- 
ble  things  may  be  done  fo  agree- 
ably as  to  pleafe. 

17.  A  few  more  articles   of 
general  advice,  and  I  have  done  ; 
the  firft  is  on  the  fubje&  of  vani- 
ty. 
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ty.  It  is  the  common  failing  of 
youth,  and  as  fisch  ought  to  be 
carefully  guarded  againft,  the  van- 
ity I  mean,  is  that  which,  if  given 
way  to,  (lamps  a  man  a  coxcomb, 
a  character  he  will  find  a  difficul- 
ty to  get  rid  of  perhaps  as  long  as 
he  lives.  Now  this  vanity  fhews 
irfelf  in  a  variety  of  fhapes  ;  one 
man  fiiall  pride  himfelf  in  taking 
the  lead  in  all  converiations,  and 
perempcorily  deciding  upon  every 
iubject  ;  another,  defircus  of  ap- 
pearing fuccefsful  among  the  wo- 
men, fliall  infinuate  the  encour- 
agement he  has  met  with,  rhe  con- 
quelts  he  makes,  and  perhapsboad 
of  favours  he  never  received:  if 
he  fpeaks  truth  he  is  ungenerous  : 
if  falfe,  he  is  a  villain  :  but  wheth- 
er true  or  falfe,  he  defeats  his  own 
purpofo,  overthrows  the  reputa- 
L  2  tiort 
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tion  he  wifhes  to  ereft,  and  draws 
upon  himfeif  contempt  in  the 
room  of  refped:.  Some  men  are 
vain  enough  to  think  they  acquire 
confcquence  by  alliance,  or  by  an 
acquaintance  with  perfons  of  dif- 
tkiguifhed  character  or  abilities  ; 
hence  they  are  eternally  talking  of 
theirgranJfather,  Lord  fuch-a-one; 
or  their  kindfman,  Sir  William 
fach-a-one  ;  or  their  intimate 
friend,  Doctor  fuch-a-one,  with, 
whom  perhaps,  they  are  fcarce  ac- 
quainted. If  they  are  ever  found' 
out  (and  that  they  are  fure  to  be, 
one  time  or  other)  they  become 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  :  but 
even  admitting  what  they  fay  to 
be  true,  what  then  ?  A  man's  in- 
trinfic  merit  does  not  rile  from  art 
ennobled  alliance,  or  a  reputable 
acquainta/ice.  A  rich  man  never 
borrows.. 
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borrows.       When    angling    for 
praife,  modcfty  is  the  fureit  bair. 
If  we  would  wi(h  to  ihine  in  any 
particular  charadter,  we  muft  nev- 
er affeft  that  character.  An  affec- 
tation of  courage  will  make  a  man 
pafs  for  a  bully  -,  an  affectation  of 
wit,  for  a  coxcomb  ;  and  an  af- 
fectation of  fenfe  for  a  fool.     Not 
that  I  would  recommend  bafhful- 
nefs  or  timidity  :  no  -y   I   would 
have  every   one  know   his   own 
value,  yet  not  difcover   that   he 
knows  it^  but  leave  his  merit  to 
be  found  out  by  others. 

1 8.  Another  thing  Worth  your 
attention  is,  if  in-  company  with 
an  inferior  not  to  let  him  feel  his 
inferiority  -,  if  he  difcovers  it  him* 
felf  without  your  endeavours,  the 
fault  is  not  yours,  a,nd  he  will  not 
&lame  you  >  but  if  you  take  pains 
L  3  to- 
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to  mortify  him,  or  to  make  him 
feel  himfelf inferior  to  you  inabil- 
ities, fortune,  or  rank,  it  is  an  in- 
fult  that  will  not  readily  be  for- 
given. In  point  of  abilities,  ic 
would  be  unjuft,  as  they  are  ouc 
of  his  power  ;  in  point  of  rank  or 
fortune,  it  is  ill-natured  and  ill- 
bred.  This  rule  is  never  more 
necefTary  than  at  table,  where  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  infuk  than  to 
help  an  inferior  to  a  part  he  dif- 
likes,  or  a  part  that  may  be  worle 
than  ordinary,  and  to  take  the  bed 
to  youiftlf.  If  you  at  any  time 
invite  an  Jhferior  to  your  table> 
you  put  him  during  the  time  he 
is  there,  upon  an  equality  with 
you,  and  it  is  an  act  of  the  higheft 
rudenefs  to  treat  him  in  any  re- 
fpe&,  flightingly,  I  would  rath- 
er double  my  attention  to  fuch  a 
perfonj 
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|)crlbn,  and  treat  him  with  addi- 
tional refpeft,  left  he  fhould  even 
luppofe  himfelf  negle&ed.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  favagenefs  or 
cruelty,  or  any  thing  more  de- 
grading to  a  man  of  fafhion  than 
to  put  upon  or  take  unbecoming 
liberties  with  him,  whofe  modefty, 
humility  or  refpecl:  will  not  lurTcr 
him  to  retaliate.  True  politenefs 
con  fills  in  making  every  body 
happy  about  you  ;  and  as  to  mor- 
tify is  to  render  unhappy,  it  can 
be  nothing  but  the  worft  of  breed- 
ing. Make  it  a  rule,  rather  to 
flatter  a  perfon's  vanity  than  oth- 
erwile  ;  make  him  if  pofllble, 
more  in  love  with  himfelf,  and  you 
will  be  certain  to  gain  hisefteem^ 
never  tell  him  any  thing  he  may 
not  like  to  hear*  nor  fay  things 
that  will  pijt  him  out  gf  counte- 
nance. 
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nance,  but  let  it  be  your  ftudy  on 
all  occafions  to  pleale  ;  this  will 
be  making  friends  inftead  of  ene- 
mies, and  be  a  means  of  ierving 
youifelf  ;.n  the  end. 

1 9.  Never  be  witty*  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  any  one  preient,  nor  grat- 
ify that  idle  inclination  which  is  too 
ftrong  in  mod  young  men,  I  mean 
laughing  at  or  ridiculing  the  weak- 
riefles  or  infirmities  of  others,  by 
wav  of  diverting. the  company,  or 
difplaying  your  own  fuperiority. 
Mod  people  have  their  weaknefies, 
their  peculiar  likings  and  averfions. 
Some  cannotifbear  the  fight  of  a 
cat  -,  others  the  fmell  of  cheefe 
and  fo  on  ;  was  you  to  iaugh  at 
thefe  men  for  their  antipathies,  or 
by  defign  or  inattention  to  bring 
tbem  in  their  way,  you  could  not 
kifult  them  more.  You  may 
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poffibly  thus  gain  the  laugh  on 
your  fide,  for  the  prefer,?,  but  it 
will  make  the  perion,  perhaps,  at 
vvhofe  expenfe  yon  are  merry  your 
enemy  fur  ever  after  ;  and  even 
thofe  who  laugh  with  you,  will  on 
a  little  reflection,  fear  you  and 
probably  delpife  you  :  whereas  to 
procure  what  one  likes,  and  to  re- 
move what  the  other  hates,  would 
fhevv  them  that  they  were  the  ob- 
jefts  of  your  attention,  and  pofll- 
blv  make  them  more  your  friends 
than  much  greater  fervices  would 
have  done.  If  you  have  wit  ufe  ic 
to  pleafe  but  not  to  hurt.  You  may 
fhine,  but  take  care  not  to  fcorch. 
In  fhort,  never  feem  to  fee  the 
faults  of  others.  Tho'  among 
the  mafs  of  men  there  are  doubt- 
lefs,  numbers  of  fools  and  knaves^ 
yet  were  we  to  tell  every  one  of 

thefe 
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thefe  we  meet  with,  that  we  know 
them  to  be  fo,  we  fhould  be  K- 
perpetual  war.  I  would  deleft 
the  knave  and  pity  the  fool, 
wherever  I  found  hi  in /on:  I  would 
let  neither  of  them  know  unnecef- 
farily  that  I  did  ib  j  as  I  would 
not  be  induftrious  to  make  myfclf 
enemies.  As  ooe  mud  pleafe 
others  then,  in  order  to  be  pleafed 
one's  felf  -a  confider  what  is  agree- 
able to  you,  mud  be  agreeable  to 
them,  and  conduct:  yourlelf  ac- 
cordingly. 

20.  Whifpering  in  company 
is  another  act  of  ill-breeding  !  ic 
feems  to  infinuate  either  that  the 
perfons  whom  we  would  not  wifh 
fhould  hear,  are  unworthy  of  cur 
sonfidence,  or  it  may  lead  them  to 
fuppofe  we  are  fpeaking  improper- 
ly of  them  ;  on  both  accounts, 
sberefore,  abftain  from  it,  2 1,  So 
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21.  So  pulling  out  one  letter 
after  another  and  reading  them  in 
company,   or  cutting  or   paring 
one's  nails,  is  impolite  and  rude. 
It  feems  to  fay,  we  are  weary  of 
the  converfation,  and  are  in  want 
of  fome  amufement  to  pafs  away 
the  time. 

22.  Humming  a  tune  to  our- 
felves,  drumming  with  our  fingers. 
on  the  table,  making  a  noife  with, 
our  feet,  and  fueh  like,    are  all 
breaches  of  good  manners,  and 
indications  of  our   contempt  for 
the  perfons  prefent;  therefore  they 
Ihowld  not  be  indulged. 

23.  Walking  faft  in  the  ftreets 
is  a  mark  of  vulgarity,  implying 
hurry  of  bufinefs  ;  it  may  appear 
well  in  a  mechanic  or  tradefman, 
but  fuits  ill  with  the  character  of 
a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  fafhion., 

24,  Staring 
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24,  Staring  at  any  perfon  you 
meet  full  in  the  face,  is  an  aft  al- 
fo  of  ill  breeding  ;    it  looks  as  if 
you  faw  fomethifig  wonderful  in 
his  appearance,  and  is  therefore  a 
tacit  reprehenfion. 

25.  Eating   quick,    or   very 
(low  at  meals,  is  a  chara6leriftic  of 
the  vulgar;    the  firft  infers  pov- 
erty, that  you  have  not  had  a  good 
meal  for  fome  time  ;    the  laft  if 
abroad,  that  you  diflike  your  en- 
tertainment ;  if  at  home,  that  you 
are  rude  enough  to  fet  before  your 
friends  what  you  cannot  eat  your- 
felf.      So  again,  eating  your  foup 
with  your  nofe  in  the  plate  is  vul- 
gar ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing  ufcd  to  hard  work,    and   of 
courfe  an  unfteady  hand.     If  it  be 
necefTary  then  to  avoid  this,    it  is 
much  more  fo  that  of  fmelling 
your  meat.  26.  Smell- 
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26.  Smelling   to   the   meat 
while  on  the  fork,  before  you  put 
it  in  your  mouth.      I   have  feen 
many  an  ill-bred   fellow   do   this, 
and  have  been  fo  angry,  that  I 
could  have  kicked  him  from  the 
table.     If  you  diflike   what    you 
have  upon  your  plate,  leave  it  ; 
but  on  no  account,  by  fmelling  to, 
or  examining  it,  charge  your  friend 
with  putting  unwholeforne  prcvif- 
fions  before  you. 

27.  Spitting  on   the  carpet  is 
a  nafty  practice,    and  {hocking  in 
a  man  of  liberal  education.     Was 
this  to  become  general,  it  would 
be  as  neceflary  to  change  the  car- 
pets as   the  table  cloths  ;    befides 
it  will  lead   our  acquaintance   to 
fuppofe  that   we  have  not    been, 
ufed  to  genteel  furniture  -,  for  this 

reafqa 
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reafon  alone,  if  for  no  other,  by 
all  means  avoid  it. 

28.  Keep  yourfdf  free  like- 
wife  from  odd  tricks  or  habits, 
fuch  as  thrulting  out  your  tongue, 
conimually*fnapping  your  fingers, 
rubbing  your  hands,  fighing  aloud, 
an  afFefted  (hivenngof  your  whole 
body,  gaping  with  a  ncife  like  a 
country  fellow  that  has  been  Help- 
ing in  a  hay-loft,  or  indeed  with 
any  noife,  and  many  others,  which 
I  have  noticed  before  ;  thefe 
are  imitations  of  the  manners  of 
the  mob,  and  are  degrading  to  a 
gentleman. 

A  very  little  attention  will  get 
the  better  of  all  thele  ill  bred  hab- 
its, and  be  afiured,  you  will  find 
your  account  in  it. 


EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT   OF  TIME. 

JH^MPLOYMENT  of  time, 
,is  a  iubjtcl,  that  from  its  import- 
ance, defer ves  your  bed  attention. 
Mod  young  gentlemen  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  before  them, 
and  one  hour  well  employed,  in 
the  early  p;irc  of  life  is  more  val- 
uable aiv.i  will  be  of  greater  ufc  to 
you,  than  perhaps  four  and  twen- 
ty, fome  y^ars  to  come. 

Whatever  time  you  can  fteal 
from  company  and  from  the  ftudy 
of  the  world  ;  (I  fay  company, 
fur  a  knowledge  of  life  is  befc 
learned  in  various  companies)  em- 
ploy it  in  ferious  reading.  Take 
up  fome  valuable  book,  and  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  that  book  till 
you  have  got  through  it  j  never 
burden  your  mind  with  more  than 
M  2  one 
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one  thing  at  a  time  :  and  in  read- 
ing this  book  don'c  run  over  itfu- 
perficiaily,  but  read  every  paiTage 
twice  over,  at  lead  do  not  pals  on 
to  a  fecor»d  till  you  thoroughly  un- 
derftand  rhefirfl,  nor  quicthe  book 
till  you  are  mafter  of  the  fubjec~l  ; 
for  unlefs  you  do  this,  you  may 
read  it  through,  and  not  remem- 
ber the  contents  of  it  for  a  week. 
The  books  I  would  particularly 
recommend,  among  others,  are 
Cardinal  Retz's  maxims,  Rachfsu- 
cauWs  Moral  Reflexions,  Bruyeres 
'Jers,  FonteveWs  'plurality  of 
worlds,  Sir  Jcftab  Child  en  ^rade, 
Bolfagbrokis  works  ;  for  ftyle,  his 
Remarks  on  the  hijlory  cf  England, 
und^r  the  name  of  Sir  John  Old- 
cafllc  ;  Puffsndoiffs  Jus  Gentium, 
and  Grot  ins  de  Juri  Belli  et  Pads  : 
the  laft  are  well  tranflated  by  By- 
be  vrac, 
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beyrac.  For  occafional  half  hours 
or  lefs,  read  the  bed  works  of  in- 
vention, Wit,  and  humour  ;  but 
never  wafte  your  minutes  on  tri- 
lling authors,  either  ancient  or 
modern. 

Any  bufinefs  you  may  have  to 
tranfaefc,  fhould  be  done  the  frrft 
opportunity,  and  finifiied,  if  poffi- 
bk  without  interruption,  for  by 
deferring  it,  we  may  probably  fin- 
ifh  it  too  late,  or  execute  it  indif- 
ferently. Now,  bufinels  of  any 
kind  fhou'd  never  be  done  by 
halves,  but  every  part  of  it  (honld 
be  well  attended  to  ;  for  he  that 
does  bufinefs  ill,  had  better  not  do 
it  at  ail.  And,  in  any  point  which 
difcretion  bids  you  purfue,  and 
which  has  a  mamfeft  utility  to  re- 
commend it,  let  not  difficulties  de- 
$er  you  ;  rather  let  them  animate 
M  3  your 
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your  induftry.  If  one  methocj 
fails  try  a  fecbnd  and  a  third.  Be 
active,  pcrfevere  and  you  will  cer- 
tainly conquer. 

Never  indulge  a  lazy  difpcfi- 
tion  i  there  are  few  things  but  are 
attended  with  fome  difficulties, 
and  if  you  are  frightened  at  thofe 
difficulties,  you  will  not  complete 
any  thing.  Indolent  minds  pre- 
fer ignorance  to  trouble  ;  they  look 
upon  the  rnoft  things  as  impofTi- 
ble  becaufe  perhaps  they  are  diffi- 
cult. Even  an  hours  attention  is. 
too  laborious  for  them,  and  they 
would  rather  content  themfelves 
with  the  firft  view  of  things,  than 
take  the  trouble  to  look  any  fur- 
ther into  them.  Thus,  when  they 
come  to  talk  upon  fubjecls  to 
thofe  who  have  ftndied  them,  they 
betray  an  unpardonable  ignorance. 
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and  lay  themfelves  open  to  a<n- 
fwers  that  confufe  them.  Be  care- 
ful then,  that  you  do  not  get  the 
appellation  of  indolent  5  and,  if 
poffible,  avoid  the  character  o£ 
frivolous.  For, 

The  frivolous  mind  is  always 
bufied  upon  nothing.  It  miftakes 
trifling  objedb  for  important  ones, 
and  fpends  that  time  upon  little 
matters,  that  fhould  only  be  be- 
flowed  upon  great  ones.  Knick- 
nacks,  butterflies,  fhells,  and  fuch 
like  engro&  the  attention  of  the 
frivolous  man,  and  fill  up  all  his 
time.  He  ftudies  the  drefs  and 
not  the  characters  of  men,  and  his 
fubjefts  of  converfation  are  no 
other  than  the  weather,  his  own 
domeftic  affairs,  his  fervants,  his 
njethod  of  managing  his  family, 
d*e  little  anecdotes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, 
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borhood,  and  the  fiddle-faddle 
ffcries  of  the  day  ;  void  of  infor- 
mation, void  of  improvement. 
Thtle  he  relates  with  emphafis,  as 
interefting  matters ;  in  fhort,  he  is" 
a  male  gofiip,  1  appeal  to  your 
own  feelings  now,  wherhtr  furh 
things  do  not  lefien  a  man,  in  thf* 
opinion  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
.inftead  of  attracting  efteem,creaf^ 
difguft. 


DIGNITY  OF  MANNERS. 

Jt  HERE  is  a  certain  dig- 
nity of  manners,  without  which 
the  very  bcft  characters  vviii  not 
be  valued. 

Romping,    loud    and   frequent 
'laughing,  punning,  joking,   mim- 

ickry> 
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ickry,  waggery,  and  too  great 
and  indifcriminate  familiarity  will 
render  any  one  contemptible,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  knowledge  or  his 
merit.  Thefe  may  conftitute  a 
meny  fellow,  but  a  merry  fellow 
was  never  yet  refpeclabie.  In- 
difcriminate familiarity  will  either 
offend  your  fuperiors,  or  make 
you  pafs  for  their  dependent  or 
toad  eater,  and  it  will  put  your 
inferiors  on  a  degree  of  equality 
with  you  that  may  be  trouble- 
feme. 

A  joke  if  it  carries  a  ft  in  g  along 
wirh  it  is  no  longer  a  joke,  but  an 
affront  ;  and  even  if  ic  has  no 
fling,  unlefs  its  witticifm  is  deli- 
cate and  facetious,  inftead  of  giv- 
ing pleafure  if  will  clifguft  ;  or  if 
the  company  Jhould  laugh,  they 
will  probably  laugh  at  the  jefter 
rather  than  the  j  eft.  PUP.- 
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Punaing  is  a  mere  playing  upon 
words,  and  far  from  being  a  mark 
of  fenfe :  thus  were  we  to  fay  fuch 
a  drefs  is  commodious  one  of  thefe 
wags  would  anfwer  odious  5  or, 
that,  whatever  it  has  been,  it  is 
now  bz- commodious.  Others  will 
give  us  an  anfwer  different  from 
what  we  (hould  expeft,  without 
either  wit,  or  the  lead  beamy  of 
thought  ;  as,  "  Where's  my  lord  ? 
-*-In  bis  cloths,  unlejs  he  is  in  bed" 
"  How  does  this  wine  tafte  f" — "  A 
little  motfty  1  think"  "  How  is  tbis 
to  be  eaten  ?"  "  Wttb  your  mcutb  " 
and  fo  on,  all  which  (you  will 
readily  apprehend)  is  low  and  vul- 
gar. If  your  witticifms  are  .not- 
inftandy  approved  by  the  kugh 
of  the  company,  for  heaven's  fake, 
do  not  attempt  to  be  witty  for  the 
future  ;  for  you  may  take  it  for 
granted 
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granted,  the  defe£t  is  in  yourfelf, 
and  not  in  your  hearers. 

As  to  a  mimick  or  a  wag,  he 
is  little  elfe  than  a  buffoon,  who 
will  dittort  his  mouth  and  his  eyes 
to  make  people  laugh.  Be  af- 
iured,  no  one  perfon  ever  demean- 
ed himfclf  to  pleafe  the  reft,  un- 
lefs  he  wiflied  to  be  thought  the 
Merry-Andrew  of  the  company, 
and  whether  this  character  is  re- 
fpedlable,  I  will  leave  you  to 
judge. 

If  a  man's  company  is  coveted 
on  any  other  account  than  his 
knowledge,  his  good  fenfe,  or  his 
manners,  he  is  frldom  refpcdted 
by  thofe  who  invite  him,  but  made 
ufe  of  only  to  entertain.  "  Let's 
have  Juch  a-cwe,  for  be  fmgs  a  good 
Jong>  or  he  is  always  joking  or  laugh - 
mg  i"  or  <c  Let's  fend  for  Juch  a-cney 

for 
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for  he  is  a  good  bottle  companion  -" 
thefe  are  degrading  diftindions, 
that  preclude  all  refpeft  and  ef- 
teem.  Whoever  is  had  (as  the 
phrafe  is)  for  the  fake  of  any  qual- 
ification fmgly,  is  merely  that 
thing  he  is  had  for,  is  never  con- 
fjdered  in  any  another  light,  and, 
of  courfe,  never  properly  refpect- 
ed,  let  his  intrinlic  merits  be  what 
they  will. 

You  may  pofTibly  fuppofe  this 
dignity  of  manner  to  border  upon 
pride  ;  but  it  differs  as  much  from 
pride,  as  true  courage  from  bluf- 
tering. 

To  flatter  a  perfon  right  or 
wrong  is  abject-  flattery,  and  to 
content  readily  to  do  every  thing 
propofed  by  a  company,  be  it 
filly  or  criminal  is  full  as  degrad- 
ing as  to  difpute  warmly  upon  ev- 
ery 
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cry  fubjeft,  and  to  contradict  up- 
on all  occaflons.  To  preferve 
dignity,  we  fhould  modeftly  aflert 
our  own  fentiments,  though  we 
politely  acquiefce  in  thofe  of  oth- 
ers. 

So  again,  to  fupport  dignity  of 
charader,  we  fhould  neither  be 
frivoloufly  curious  about  trifles, 
nor  be  laborioufly  intent  upon  lit- 
tle objects  that  deferve  not  a  mo- 
ments attention  ;  for  this  implies 
an  incapacity  in  matters  of  greater 
importance. 

A  great  deal  likewife  depends 
upon  our  air,  addrefs  and  expref- 
fions  ;  an  awkward  addrefs  and 
vulgar  exprefllons,  infer  either  a 
low  turn  of  mind,  or  low  educa- 
tion. 

Infolent  contempt,  or  low  en- 

vv,  is  incompatible  alfo  with  dig- 

N  nicy 
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nity  of  manners.  Low  bred  per 
Tons,  fortunately  lifted  in  the 
world,  in  fine  cloths  and  fine  e- 
quipages,  will  infolently  look  down 
on  all  thofe  who  cannot  afford  to 
make  as  good  an  appearance,  and 
they  openly  envy  thofe  who  per- 
haps make  a  better.  They  alfo 
dread  the  being  flighted  ;  of  courfe 
are  fufpieious,  and  captious  ;  are 
uneafy  themfelves  and  make  ev- 
ery body  elle  fo  about  them. 

A  .certain  degree  of  outv/ard 
ferioufnefs  in  looks  and  actions 
gives  dignity,  while  a  conftant 
fmirk  upon  the  face  (that  infipid 
filly  fmile  which  fools  have  when 
they  would  be  civil)  and  whifflling 
motions,  are  ilrong  marks  of  fu- 
tility. 

But  above  all  a  dignity  of  char- 

after  is  to  be  acquired  beft   by  a 

certa'-r* 
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certain  firmnefs  in  all  our  actions. 
A  mean,  timid  and  pafllve  com- 
plaifahce  lets  a  man  down  more 
than  he  is  aware  of :  but  ftill  his 
firmnefs  and  refolution  fhould  noc 
extend  to  brutality,  but  be  accom- 
panied with  a  peculiar  and  en- 
gaging foftnefs,  or  mildnef^. 

Jf  you  dilcover  any  haftinefs  irr 
your  temper,  and  find  it  apt  to 
break  out  into  rough  and  un- 
guarded exprefiions,  watch  it  nar- 
rowly, and  endeavour  to  curb  it  5 
but  let  no  complaiiance,  no  weak 
defire  of  pleafing,  no  wheedling 
urge  you  to  do  that  which  difcre- 
tion  forbids  ;  but  perfift  and  per- 
ievere  in  all  that  is  right.  In 
your  connections  and  friendfhips, 
you  will  find  this  rule  of  ufe  to 
you.  Invite  and  preferve  attach- 
ments by  your  firmnefs  :  but  Ja- 
N  2,  bour 
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hour  to  keep  clear  of  enemies,  by 
a  mildnefs  of  behaviour.  Difarm 
thofe  enemies  you  may  unfoitu- 
nately  have,  (and  few  are  without 
them)  by  a  gendenefs  of  manner, 
but  make  them  feel  the  fteadinefs 
of  your  juft  refentmem  ;  for  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  bear- 
ing malice  and  a  determined  felf 
defence  ;  the  one  is  imperious, 
but  the  other  is  prudent  and  jufti- 
fiable. 

In  directing  your  fervants,  or 
any  perfon  you  have  a  right  to 
command  ;  if  you  deliver  your 
orders  mildly,  and  in  that  engag- 
ing manner  which  every  gentle- 
man fhouhl  ftudy  to  do,  you 
would  be  cheerfully,  and  confe- 
quently  well  obeyed  -,  but  if  ty- 
rannically, you  would  be  very  un- 
willingly ferved  if  ferved  at  all. 
A  cool, 
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A  cooljfteady  determination  fhould 
fhow  that  you  will  be  obeyed,  buc 
a  gemlenefs  in  the  manner  of  en- 
forcing that  obedience  fhould 
make  your  fervice  a  cheerful  one. 
Thus  you  will  be  loved  without 
being  defpifed,  and  feared  without 
being  hated. 

I  hope  I  need  not  mention  vi- 
ces. A  man  who  has  patiently 
been  kicked  out  of  company,  may 
have  £s  good  a  pretence  to  cour- 
age, as  one  rendered  infamous  by 
his  vices,  may  to  dignity  of  any 
kind  :  however,  of  iuch  confe- 
quences  are  appearances,  that  an 
outward  decency  and  an  affected 
dignity  of  manners  will  even  keep 
fuch  a  man  the  longer  from  fink- 
ing. If  therefore  you  fhould  un- 
fortunately have  no  intrinfic  merit 
of  your  own,  keep  up,  if  poflible, 
N  3  the 
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the  appearance  of  it  -,  and  the 
world  will  pofiibly  give  you  cred- 
it for  the  reft.  A  verfatility  of 
manners  is  as  necefiary  in  focial 
life,  as  a  verfatility  of  parts  in  po- 
litical. This  is  no  way  blamea- 
ble,  if  not  ufed  with  an  ill  defign. 
We  muft,  like  the  cameleon,  of- 
ten put  on  the  hue  of  the  perfons 
we  wifli  to  be  well  with  :  and  it 
furely  can  never  be  blameable,  to 
endeavour  to  gain  the  good  will 
or  affection  of  any  one,  if  when 
obtained,  we  do  not  mean  to  a- 
bufe  it. 


RULES 
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RULES    FOR    CONVERSAr 
TION. 


H 


\VING  now  given 

you  full  and  fufficient  inftruttions 
for  making  you  well  received  in 
the  beft  of  companies  ;  nothing 
remains  but  that  I  lay  before  you 
fume  few  rules  for  your  conduft 
in  fuch  company.  Many  things 
on  this  fubjed  I  have  mentioned 
before  $  but  fome  few  matters  re- 
main to  be  mentioned  now. 

t.  Talk,  then  frequently  but 
not  long  together,  left  you  tire 
the  perfons  you  are  fpeaking  to  $ 
for  few  perfons  talk  fo  well  upon 
a  fubject,  as  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion of  their  hearers  for  any  length 
of  time. 

2.      Avoid    telling    ftories   in 

company,   unlefs    they   are,  very 

N  j.  fhort 
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fhort  indeed,  and  very  applicable 
to  the  fubjedt  you  are  upon  ;  in 
this  cafe  relate  them  in  as  few 
words  as  pofiible,  without  the  lead 
digreflion,  and  with  iome  apolo- 
gy ;  as  that  you  hate  the  telling 
of  (lories,  but  the  fhortnefs  of  it 
induced  you.  And,  if  your  (lory 
has  any  wit  in  it,  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  laugh  at  it  yourfelf. 
Nothing  is  more  tirefome  and 
di (agreeable  than  a  long  tedious 
narrative  j  it  betrays  a  gofliping 
difpofition,  and  great  want  of  im- 
agination ;  and  nothing  is  more 
ridiculous  than  to  expreis  an  ap^ 
probation  of  your  own  (lory,  by  a 
laugh. 

3.  In  relating  any  thing,  keep 
clear  of  repetitions  or  very  hack- 
neyed exprefilons,  fuch  as}/ays  he> 
,cr  fays  fa.  Some  people  will  ufe 

thefe 
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thefe  fb  often,  as  to  take  off  the 
hearers  attention  from  the  (lory  ; 
as,  in  an  organ  out  of  tune,  one 
pipe  ("ball  peihaps  found  the  whole 
time  we  are  playing,  and  confufe 
the  oiece,  fo  as  not  to  be  under- 
ftobd. 

4.  Digreffions,  likewife  fhould 
be  guarded  againft.  A  ftory  is 
always  more  agreeable  without 
them.  Of  this  kind  are,  ft  the 
gentleman  I  am  telling  you  cf,  is  the 
fon  cf  -Sir  Ibcmas, — who  lives  in 
Harley  ftreet  ;-—you  muft  know  Mm 
— bis  brother  bad  a  horfe  that  won 
the  Jweep  flakes  at  the  laft  New- 
market meeting — Zounds  !  if  you 
don't  know  him  you  know  nothing." 
Or,  "  He  was  an  upright  tall  eld 
gentleman,  who  wore  his  own  long 
hair  :  don  t you  recolkft  him  ? — All 
this  is  unneceflary  ;•  is  very  tire- 

foms 
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fome  and  provoking,  and  would 
be  an  excufe  for  a  man's  behav- 
iour, if  he  was  to  leave  us  in  the 
midft  of  our  narrative. 

5.  Some  people  have  a  trick 
of  holding  the  perfons  they  are 
fpeaking  to  by  the  button,  or  the 
hand,  in  order  to  be  heard  out  ; 
panfcious,  I  fuppofe,  that  their 
tale  is  tirefome.  Pray  never  do 
this  :  if  the  perfon  you  fpeak  to 
is  not  as  willing  to  hear  your  fto- 
ry,  as  you  are  to  tell  it,  you  had 
much  better  break  off  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  for  if  you  tire  them  once, 
they  will  be  afraid  to  liften  to  you 
a  fecond  time. 

6.  Others  have  a  way  of 
punching  the  perfon  they  are  talk- 
ing to  in  the  fide,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  fentence,  afking  him  fome 
fuch  queftions  as  the  following  : 
"  Wafn'C 
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«  Wafn't  I  right  in  that ?"  «  You 
know  I  told  you  fo  ?  What's  your 
opinion  ?>}  and  the  like  ;  or  per- 
haps they  will  be  thrufting  him, 
or  jogging  him  with  their  elbow. 
For  mercy's  fake  never  give  way 
to  this  ;  it  will  make  your  com- 
pany dreaded. 

7.  Long  talkers  are  frequent- 
ly apt  to  iingle  out  forne  unfortu- 
nate man  prefent  5  generally  the 
moft  iiient  one  of  the  company, 
or  probably  him  who  fits  next  to 
him.  To  this  man  in  a  kind  of 
half  whifper  they  will  run  on  for 
half  an  hour  together.  Nothing 
.can  be  more  ill-bred.  But,  if  one 
:of  thefe  unmerciful  talkers  fhould 
attack  you,  if  you  wifh  to  oblige 
him,  I  would  recommend  the 
bearing  him  with  patience  :  feem 
at  leaft,  for  you  could 
not 
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not  hurt  him  more  than  to  leave 
him  in  the  middle  of  his  (lory,  or 
difcover  any  impatience  in  the 
courfe  of  it. 

8.  Incefiant  talkers  are  very 
difagreeable  companions.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  rude  than  to  en- 
grofs  the  converfation  to  yourfelf, 
or  to  take  the  words,  as  it^  were, 
out  of  another  man's  mouth.  Ev- 
ery man  in  company  has  an  equal 
claim  to  bear  his  part  in  the  con- 
verfation, and  to  deprive  him  of 
it  is  not  only  unjuft,  but  a  tacit 
declaration  that  he  cannot  fpeak 
fo  well  upon  the  fubject  as  yoor- 
felf ;  you  will  therefore  take  it  up. 
And  what  can  be  more  rude  ?  I 
would  as  loon  forgive  a  man  that 
fhould  ftopmy  mouth  when  I  was 
gaping,  as  take  my  words  from 
me  while  I  was  fpeaking  them, 
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Now,  if  the  one  be  unpardonable^, 
rhe  other  cannot  be  lefs  fo. 

9.  To  help  out  or  foreftall 
the  flow  Ipeaker  as  if  you  alone 
were  rich  in  expreffions  and  he 
were  poor.  You  may  take  it  for 
granted,  every  one  is  vain  enough 
to  think  he  can  talk  well,  though 
he  may  modeftly  deny  it  -,  help- 
ing a  perfon  therefore  out  in  his 
expreflions,  is  a  correction  than 
will  (lamp  the  corrector  with  im- 
pudence and  ill  manners, 

IQ.  Thole  who  contradict  oth- 
ers upon  all  occafions,  and  make 
every  afTertion  a  matter  of  difpute, 
betray  by  this  behavious  an  unac- 
quaintance  with  good-breeding. 
He  therefore  who  wifhes  to  ap- 
pear amiable  with  thofe  he  con- 
verfes  with,  will  be  cautious  of 
fuch  expreffions  as  thefe,  "  That 
O  can't 
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<f  can't  be  true,  Sir,"  «  The  af- 
"  fair  is  as  I  lay."  "  That  mull 
"  befaife,  Sir/'  "  If  what  you 
"  fay  is  true,"  &c.  You  may  as 
well  tell  a  man  he  lies  at  once,  as 
thus  indirectly  impeach  his  veraci- 
ty. It  is  equally  as  rude  to  be 
proving  every  trifling  afTert'.on 
with  a  bet  or  a  wager.  "  I'll  bet 
you  fifty  of  it,  and  fo  on."  Make 
it  then  a  conftant  rule  in  matters 
of  no  great  importance,  complai- 
fantly  to  fubmit  your  opinion  to 
that  of  others  j  for  a  victory  of 
this  kind  often  cofts  a  man  the  lofs 
of  a  friend. 

1 1.  Giving  advice  unafked  is 
another  piece  of  rudenefs  -,  it  is  in 
cffecl,  declaring  ourfelves  wifer 
than  thofe  to  whom  we  give  it  j 
reproaching  them  with  ignorance 
arid  inexperience.  Ic  is  a  freedom 

that 
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that  ought  not  to  be  taken  with 
any  common  acquaintance,  and 
yet  there  are  thofe,  who  will  be 
offended,  if  their  advice  is  not  tak- 
en. <f  Such-a-one,"  fay  they,  is 
above  being  advifed.  tc  He  fcorns 
to  litlen  to  my  advice  5"  as  if  it 
were  not  a  mark  of  greater  arro- 
gance to  expect  every  one  to  fub~ 
mit  to  their  opinion  than  for  a 
man  fometirnes  to  follow  his  own, 
12.  There  is  nothing  fo  un- 
pardonably  rude,  as  a  feeming  in- 
attention to  the  perfon  who  is 
fpeaking  to  you  ;  though  you  may 
meet  with  it  in  others,  by  all 
means,  avoid  it  yourfelf.  Some 
ill-bred  people,  while  others  are 
fpeaking  to  them,  will  inftead  of 
looking  at,  or  attending  to  them, 
perhaps  fix  their  eyes  on  the  ceil- 
ing, or  fome  picture  in  the  room, 
O  2  look 
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look  cur  of  the  window,  play  with 
a  dog,  their  watch  chain,  or  their 
cane,  or  probably  pick  their  nails 
or  their  nofes.  Nothing  betrays 
a  more'  trifling  mind  than  this  -t 
nor  can  any  thing  be  a  greater  at- 
front  to  the  perfon  fpeaking  ;  ic 
being  a  tacit  declaration,  that  what 
he  is  faying  is  not  wonh  your  at- 
rention.  Confider  with  yourfelf 
how  you  would  like  fuch  treat- 
ment, and  I  am  perfuaded  you, 
will  never  (hew  it  to  others. 

13.  Surlinefs  or  morofenefs  is 
incompatible  alfo  with  politenefs. 
Such  as,  fhould  any  one  fay  "  he 
"  was  defired  to  prefent  Mr.  Such- 
Cf  a-one's  refpecls  to  you,"  to  re- 
ply, "  What  the  devil  have  I  to 
fl  do  with  his  refpecb  ?" — "  My 
n  Lord  enquired  after  you  lately, 
>c  and  afked  how  you  did/'  to  an- 

fwer, 
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iwer,  "  if  he  wifhes  to  know,  let 
ft  him  come  and  feel  my  pulfe  ;" 
and  the  like.  A  good  deal  of  this 
often  is  affected  -,  but  whether  af- 
fected or  natural,  it  is  always  of- 
fenfive.  A  man  of  this  (lamp 
\vill  occafionally  be  laughed  at  as 
an  oddity  ;  but  in  the  end,  Vvili 
be  defpifed. 

14.  I  fhould  fuppofe  it  un- 
neceiTary  to  advife  you  to  adapt 
your  converfation  to  the  company 
you  are  in.  You  would  not  fure- 
ly  ftart  the  fame  fubject  j  and  dif- 
courfe  of  it  in  the  lame  manner 
with  the  old  and  with  the  young3 
with  an  officer,  a  clergyman  a 
philofopher,  and  a  woman  ?  No, 
your  good  fenfe  will  undoubtedly 
teach  you  to  be  ferious  with  the 
ferious,  gay  with  the  gay,  and  to 
trifle  with  the  trifiers. 

03         15.  Thers 
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15.  There  are  certain  expref- 
lions  which  are  exceedingly  rude? 
and  yet  there  are  people  of  liberal" 
education  that  fometimes  ufe  them  3 
as  "  You  don't  underftand  me, 
€:  fir."  kf  It  is  not  Co."  "  You 
"  miftake."  "  You  know  nothing 
"  of  the  matter,"  &c.  Is  it  not 
better  to  fay  ?  "  I  believe,  I  do 
"  not  exprefs  myfelf  lo  as  to  be 
cc  under(lood."  <c  Let  us  confider 
"  it  again,  whether  we  take  ic 
"  right  or  not."  It  is  much  more 
polite  and  amiable  to  make  fome 
excufe  for  another,  even  in  cafes 
where  he  might  juftly  be  blamed, 
and  to  reprefent  the  miftake  as 
common  to  both,  rather  than 
charge  him  with  inienfibiljty  or 
incomprehenGon. 

16.     If  any  one  fhould  have 
promifed  you  any  thing  and  not 

have 
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have  fulfilled  that  promife,  it 
would  be  very  unpolite  to  tell  him, 
he  has  forfeited  his  word  -,  or  if 
the  fame  perfon  fhould  have  dif- 
appointed  you,  upon  any  occafionj 
would  it  not  be  better  to  fay, 
you  were  probably  fo  much  en- 
gaged, that  you  forgot  my  af- 
fair ;"  or,  Perhaps  it  flipped 
your  memory  ;"  rather  than. 
You  thought  no  more  about 
it,"  or,  "  you  pay  very  little  re- 
gard to  your  word.7*  For  ex- 
preflioris  of  this  kind  leave  a  fling 
behind  them.  They  are  a  kind 
of  provocation  and  affront,  and 
very  often  bring  on  lafling  quar- 
rels. 

17.     Be  careful  not  to   appear 

dark   and   myflerious,   leaft  you 

fhould   be   thought    fufpicious  ; 

than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more 

unamiable 
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unamiable  chara&er.  If  you  ap- 
pear myfterious  and  referved,  oth- 
ers will  be  truly  fo  with  you  j  and 
in  this  cafe  there  is  an  end  to  im- 
provement, for  you  will  gather  no 
information.  Be  referved  but 
never  feem  fo. 

1 8.  There  is  a  fault  extreme- 
ly common  with  fome  people 
which  I  would  have  you  to  avoid. 
When  their  opinion  is  afkeda  up- 
on any  fubject,  they  will  give  it 
with  fo  apparent  a  diffidence  and 
timidity,  that  one  cannot,  without 
the  utmoft  pain,  liften  to  them  ; 
efpecially  if  they  are  known  to  be 
men  of  univerfal  knowledge. 
"  Your  lordfhip  will  pardon  me,*' 
fays  one  of  this  (lamp,  "  If  I 
"  fhould  not  be  able  to  fpeak  to 
rc  the  cafe  in  hand,  fo  well  as 
"  might  be  wifhed." — "  I'll  ven- 
"  ture 
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f  cure  to  fpeak  of  this  matter  to 
f  the  bed  of  my  poor  abilities, and 
£  dulhefs  of  apprehenfton." — "  I 
'  fear  1  fliail  expofe  myfelf,  but 
c  in  obedience  to  your  lordfhip's 
c  commands," — and  while  they 
are  making  thefe  apologies,  they 
interrupt  the  bufmefs  and  tire  the 
company. 

19.  Always  look  people  in 
the  :ace,  when  you  fpeak  to  them, 
otherwife  you  will  be  thought  con- 
fciojs  of  fome  guilt  ;  befides  you 
lofe  the  opportunity  of  reading 
ther  counienances,  from  which 
yoi  will  much  better  learn  the 
impreiTion  your  difcourfe  makes 
upon  them  than  you  can  polTibly 
do  from  their  words  ,  for  words 
are  at  the  will  of  every  one,  but 
tht  countenance  is  frequently  in- 
voluntary. 

10.  If 
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20.  If  in  fpeaking  to  aperfon, 
you  are  not  heard,  and  fhould  be 
defired  to  repeat  what  you  faid, 
do  not  raife  your  voice  in  the  re- 
petition, left  you  fhould  be  thoY 
angry,  on  being  obliged  to  repeat 
what  you  had  faid  before  ;  ii  was 
probably  owing  to  the  hearer's  in- 
attention. 

21.  One   word   only,   as  to 
fwearing.       Thofe    who   addict 
themlelves   to   ir,   and    inteilard 
their   difcourfe   with   oaths,  can 
never  be  coniidered  as  gentlemen  ; 
they  are  generally  people  of  low 
education,  and  are  unwelcome  in 
what  is  called  good  company.  It 
is  a  vice  that  has  no   temptation 
to  plead,  but  is,  in  every   refj:ec"rj 
as  vulgar  as  it  is  wicked. 

22.  Never  accuflom  jfOirfelf 
to  fcandal  nor  liften  to  it  -,  for  -ho' 

it 
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It  may  gratify  the  malevolence  of 
fome  peqple  ;  nine  times  ouc  of 
ten,  it  is  attended  with  great  dif- 
advantages.  The  very  perforis 
you  tell  it  to,  will.,  on  reflection, 
entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  you, 
and  it  will  often  bring  you  into 
very  difagreeable  filiations.  And 
as  there  would  be  no  evil  fpeak- 
ers,  if  there  were  no  evil  hearers  ,• 
it  is  in  fcandal  as  in  robbery,  the 
receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  Be- 
fides,  it  will  lead  people  to  fhun 
your  company,  fuppofing  that  you 
will  fpeak  ill  of  them  to  the  next 
acquaintance  you  meet. 

23.  Mimiekry,  the  favourite 
amufement  of  little  minds  has 
been,  ever  the  contempt  of  great 
one's.  Never  give  way  to  it  your- 
felf,  nor  ever  encourage  it  in  oth- 
ers 5  it  is  the  rnoft  illiberal  of  all 
buffoonery^ 
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buffoonery,  it  is  an  infult  on  the  per- 
fon  you"  mimic  ;  and  infults,  I  have 
often  told  you  are  feldom  forgiven. 
24.  Carefully  avoid  talking 
either  of  your  own  or  other  peo- 
ple's domeflic  concerns.  By  do- 
ing the  one,  you  will  be  thought 
vain  ;  by  entering  into  the  other, 
you  will  be  confidered  as  officious. 
Talking  of  yourfelf  is  an  imperti- 
nence to  the  company  ;  your  af- 
fairs are  nothing  to  them  ;  befides 
they  cannot  be  kept  too  fecret. 
And  as  to  the  affairs  of  others, 
what  are  they  to  you  ?  In  i\ 
of  matters  that  no  way  concern 
you,  you  are  liable  to  commit 
blunders,  and  fhould  you  touch 
any  one  in  a  fore  part,  you  may 
poflibly  lofe  his  efteem.  Let  your 
converfation  then  in  mixed  com- 
-  panics  always  be  general. 

25.    Jokes, 
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25.  Jokes,  bon-mots,  or  the 
little  plealant.  ies  of  one  company, 
will  not  often  bear  to  be  told  in 
another  -}  they  are  frequently  lo- 
cal, and  take  their  rife  from  cer- 
tain circumstances,  a  fecond  com- 
pany may  not  be  acquainted  with 
thefe  circumftances,  and  of  courfe 
your  ftory  may  be  mifunder flood, 
or  want   explaining  j    and  if  af- 
ter you  have  prefaced  it   with, — 
<c  I  will  tell  you  a  good  thing  5" 

• the  fting  fhould  not  be  im- 
mediately perceived,  you  will  ap- 
pear exceedingly  ridiculous,  and 
wifh  you  had  not  told  it.  Never 
then,  without  caution,  repeat  in  one 
place,  what  you  hear  in  another. 

26.  In  moft* debates,  take  up 
che  favourable  fide  of  the  qudtion ; 
however,   let  me  caution  you  a- 
gainft  being  clamorous,  that  is, 

P  never 
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never  maintain  an  argument  with 
heat,  though  you  know  yourielf 
right ;  but  offer  your  fentiments 
modeflly  and  cooly,  and  if  this 
does  not  prevail,  give  it  up,  and 
try  to  change  the  fubject  by  fay- 
ing ibmething  to  this  effect  ;  "  I 
e<  rind  we  flaall  hardly  convince 
cc  one  another,  neither  is  there  any 
<c  necefHty  to  attempt  it  ;  lb  let 
^  us  talk  of  fomething  elfe." 

27.  Not  that  I  would  have 
you  give  up  your  opinion  always  ; 
no,  aflert  your  own  fentiments^ 
and  oppofe  thole  of  others  when 
wrong,  but  let  your  manner  and 
voice  be  gentle  and  engaging  and 
yet  no  ways  affected.  1  f  you  con- 
tradict, do  it  with,  "  I  may  be 

v/rong, 1    won't   be    pofi- 

dve  but  I  really  think 1  ihould 

rather  fuppofe If  I  may  be 

permitted 
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permitted  to  fay/' and  clofe 

your  difpute  with  good  humour, 
to  fhew  that  you  are  neither  dif- 
pleafed  yourfelf  nor  meant  to  dif- 
pleafe  the  perfon  you  difpute  with. 

28*  Acquaint  yourfelf  with 
the  chara&er  and  fituation  of  the 
company  you  go  into,  before  you 
give  a  loofe  to  your  tongue  ;  for 
ihould  you  enlarge  on  fome  vir- 
tue, which  any  one  prefent  may 
notorioufiy  want  5  or  fhould  you 
condemn  fome  vice,  which  any  of 
the  company  may  be  particularly 
addicted  to,  they  will  be  apt  to 
think  your  reflections  pointed  and 
perfonal,  and  you  will  be  fure  to 
give  offence.  This  confideration 
will  naturally  lead  you  not  to  fup- 
pofe  things  faid  in  general,  to  be 
levelled  at  you. 

29.  Low-bred  people,  when 
P  2  ,  they 
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they  happen  occafionally  to  be  in 
good  company,  imagine  them- 
ielves  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  every 
feparate  conyerfation.  If  any  pare 
of  the  company  whifpers,  it  is  a- 
bout  them  ;  if  they  laugh,  it  is  at 
them  5  and  if  any  thing  is  faid 
which  they  do  not  comprehend, 
they  immediately  fuppofe  it  is 
meant  of  them.  This  miftake  is 
admirably  ridiculed  in  one  of  our 
celebrated  comedies.  <f  I  am 
"  fure,  fays  Scrub,  they  were  talk- 
"  ing  of  me,  for  they  laughed  con- 
cc  fumedly."  Now,  a  well-bred 
perfon  never  thinks  himfelf  difef- 
teemed  by  the  company,  or  laugh- 
ed at,  unlefs  their  rdlecYit'ns  are 
ib  grols,  that  he  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  miflake  them,  and  his 
honour  obliges  liim  to  relent  it  in 
a  proper  manner  ;  however  be  af- 
furedj 
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lured,  gentlemen  never  laugh  at 
or  ridicule  one  another,  unlefs  they 
are  in  joke,  or  on  a  footing  of  che 
greateft  intimacy*  If  fuch  a  thing 
iiiould  happen  once  in  an  age, 
from  fome  pert  coxcomb,  or  fome 
flippant  woman,  it  is  better  to  fee  m 
not  to  know  it,  than  make  the 
lea  ft  reply. 

30.  It  is  a  piece  of  politenels 
not  to  interrupt  a  perion  in  a  fto- 
ry,  whether  you  have  heard  it  be- 
fore or  not.  Nay,  if  a  well- bred 
man  is  afked,  whether  he  has  heard 
it ;  he  will  anfwer  no,  and  let  the 
perfon  go  on,  though  he  knows  it 
already.  Some  are  fond  of  tell- 
ing a  ftory,  becauie  they  think 
they  tell  it  well,  others  pride  the  in - 
felves  in  being  the  firft  teller  of  it, 
and  others  are  pleafed  at  being 
.djought  entrufted  with  it.  Now, 
P.  3  *U 
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all  thefe  perfons  you  would  difap- 
point  by  anfwering  yes.  And,  as 
I  have  told  you  before,  as  the 
greatefl  proof  of  poll tenefs  is  to 
make  every  body  happy  about 
you,  I  would  never  deprive  a  per- 
fon  of  any  fecret  Jatisfaction  of  this 
fort,  when  I  could  gratify  him  by 
a  minute's  attention. 

31.  Be  not  afhamed  of  afking 
queitions,  if  fuch  queftions  lead 
to  information  ;  always  accom- 
pany them  with  fome  excufe,  and 
you  never  will  be  reckoned  imper- 
tinent. But,  abrupt  queftions, 
•without  fome  apology,  by  all 
means  avoid  as  they  imply  defign. 
There  is  a  way  of  fifhing  for  fa6h3 
which  if  Jdone  judicioufly,  will 
anfwer  every  purpofe,  fuch  as, 
taking  things  you  wiih  to  know 
*V  granted  :  this  will  perhaps  lead 

fome 
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fome  officious  perfon  to  fee  you 
right.  So  again  by  faying,  you 
have  heard  fo  and  io,  and  fome- 
tijnes  feeming  to  know  more  than 
you  do,  you  will  often  get  at  in- 
formation which  you  would  lofe 
by  direct  queftions,  as  thefe  would 
put  people  upon  their  guard,  and 
frequently  defeat  the  very  end  you 
aim  at. 

32.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to 
reflect  on  any  body  of  people, 
for,  by  this  means  you  frill  create 
a  number  of  enemies.  There  are 
good  and  bad  of  all  profeffioris, 
lawyers,  ibldiers,  parfons  or  citi- 
zens. They  are  all  men,  fubject 
to  the  fame  paffions,  differing  on- 
ly in  their  manner,  according  to 
the  way  they  have  been  bred  up 
In.  For  this  reafon  it  is  unjuft  as 
well  as  indifcreet,  to  attack  them 

as 
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as  a  corps  collectively.  Many  a 
young  man  has  thought  himlelf 
extremely  clever  in  abufing  the 
clergy.  What  are  the  clergy  more 
than  other  men  ?  Can  you  fuppofe 
a  black  gown  can  make  any  al- 
teration in  his  nature  ?  Fie,  fie  j 
think  ferioufly  and  I  am  convinc- 
ed you  will  never  do  it. 

33.     But  above  all,  let  no  ex- 
ample, no  fafhion,  no  witticifm, 
no  foclifh  defire   of  rifing  above 
what  knaves  call  prejudices,  tempt 
you  to  excuie,  extenuate  or  ridi- 
.  cule  the  lead  breach  of  morality, 
but    upon  every  occafion,   fhevv 
.  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  fuch 
proceedings,  and  hold  virtue  and 
religion  in  the  higheft  veneration. 
34.     It  is  a  great  piece  of  ill- 
manners   to    interrupt    any    one 
while  (peaking,  by  (peaking  your- 

felf. 
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felf,  or  calling  off  the  attention  of 
the  company  to  any  foreign  mat- 
ter. But  this  every  child  knows. 
35.  The  lad  thing  I  fliall 
mention  is  that  of  concealing  your 
learning,  except  on  particular  oc- 
cafions.  Relerve  this  for  learned 
men,  and  let  them  rather  extort  it 
from  you  than  you  be  too  will- 
ing to  difplay  it.  Hence  you  will 
be  thought  modeft,  and  to  have 
more  knowledge  than  you  really 
have.  Never  feem  wife  or  mor^ 
learned  than  the  company  you  are 
in.  He  who  affecls  to  (hew  his 
learning  w?ll  b£  frequently  quef- 
tioned  ;  and  if  found  fuperfkiai, 
will  be  fneered  at  ;  if  otherwife  he 
will  be  deemed  a  pedant.  Real 
merit  will  always  fhow  itfelf,  and 
nothing  can  leffrn  it  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  but  a  man's  ex- 
hibiting it  him  felf.  For 
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For  God's  fake  revolve  all  thefe 
things  ferioufly  in  your  mind,  be- 
fore you  go  abroad  into  life.  Re- 
colled  the  obferrations  you  have 
yourfclf  occafionally  made  upon 
men  and  things,  compare  them 
with  my  in  ft  ructions,  and  act  wife- 
ly and  confequently,  as  they  (hall 
teach  you. 


\  F  I  N  I  -9. 
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